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INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF THE 
PRESIDENT OF LAFAYETTE 
COLLEGE’ 


Ix the late summer of 1832 there ap- 
peared in Easton an announcement relative 
to Lafayette College. In it we find this 
statement: ‘‘The Rev. Mr. Junkin, presi- 
dent of the institution, will on Friday next 
(August 31st) at early candle light... 
deliver an address explanatory of the course 
of instruction and employment, and other 
matters of interest connected with the 
college.’’ 

True to the policy established on that 
August evening ninety-five years ago we are 
assembled here to-day to allow another 
president to diseuss ‘‘matters of interest 
connected with the ecollege.’’ 

It is well now and again for those who 
are responsible for the welfare of the col- 
lege to pause a moment that they may 
sean the record, evaluate current procedure 
and chart policies which may guide future 
activities. To these ends this address is 
devoted. 

The record of Lafayette College contains 
many pages which are of absorbing inter- 
est, not only to its own alumni but to stu- 
dents of American political history and 
American educational history as well. 

No name in American history stirs the 
imagination and suggests the ideals of lofty 
altruism more than does that of General 
Lafayette. And the influence of his life, 
devoted as it was to the cause of liberty, is 
still a vital element in the college which 
bears his name. 

He knew this countryside well. Wounded 
at Brandywine he was earried in Septem- 


1 Easton, October 20, 1927. 





ber, 1777, by the tide of retreat through 
Chester and Philadelphia and Bristol, to 
find at Bethlehem needed rest and care in 
a hospitable home. Here he occupied his 
time reading of the Moravian Missions and 
talking to the Moravian leaders. But their 
peaceful lives and their sorrow over his 
‘‘war-like folly’’ had less influence upon 
him than did the plight of the wounded 
soldiers who were carried into Bethlehem 
from Germantown in such numbers that the 
surgeons had to turn many back to Easton 
to be cared for. And so with wound still 
troubling him he started one October day, 
almost exactly a hundred and fifty years 
ago, through Bucks and Montgomery Coun- 
ties to join his chief at Methacton Hill. 

And when in 1824 General Lafayette, 
after many a struggle for liberty in his own 
country, returned to America to receive the 
plaudits of a grateful people, we find again 
a contact which links him to us here. James 
Madison Porter, who two years later was to 
be elected the first president of the board 
of trustees of Lafayette College, an office 
which he filled for twenty-five years, and 
who was to become secretary of war in the 
Tyler administration, went with others of 
his townsmen to greet Lafayette in New 
York. In the Pennsylvania Magazine of 
History and Biography we find this record 
of the meeting: ‘‘The General enquired of 
Mr. Porter whether Captain Porter was 
any relation. Lafayette had met Captain 
Porter at the Brandywine. Mr. Porter re- 
plied that he was the Captain’s son. ‘Well, 
sir, I bless you for your father’s sake,’ spoke 
Lafayette. ‘He was a brave man. He had 
with him there a young man, a relative I 
think, whose name I have forgotten—they 
fought very near together.’ 
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‘**Was it Parker,’ asked Mr. Porter. 
‘That was the name,’ answered the General, 
to which Mr. Porter added, ‘he was my 
mother’s brother.’ ‘Ah indeed, well they 
were good soldiers and very kind to me 
when I was wounded. Farewell, young 
gentleman, I wish you well for their sakes,’ 
said General Lafayette as he bade him 
good-bye.’’ Is it a flight of faney to sug- 
gest Mr. Porter carried back to Easton an 
inspiration which found expression when 
the name of the new institution came under 
discussion ; that in fact the kindness of two 
colonial soldiers to their stricken French 
comrade at the Brandywine was the under- 
lying reason why the name of Lafayette was 
chosen for the little college in Easton. ‘‘A 
good name is rather to be chosen than great 
riches and loving favor rather than silver 
and gold.’’ 

This is not the place nor have I the inti- 
mate knowledge to set forth in detail the 
history of Lafayette College—suffice it to 
say that the story glows with incidents of 
self-sacrificing service, of indomitable cour- 
age and of noble ideals. Through it runs 
unusual and heartening testimony concern- 
ing the loyalty of the citizens of Easton to 
the college on the hill, and of the contribu- 
tion which the college has made to the de- 
velopment and welfare of the city. Rarely, 
indeed, is there found such an intermingling 
of the interests of town and gown. 

The human elements of Lafayette’s his- 
tory are stimulating. In the dark days 
which were faced in the late fifties and 
early sixties; during the financial panic of 
the seventies; and following crushing 
blows in the destruction of property and 
the curtailment of income, there have always 
been those who have turned defeat into 
victory—a president, a trustee, a little 
group of devoted professors perhaps; 
always some one with faith in what the 
future held in store. 

He who assumes the chief administrative 
office of a college, whose history is as notable 
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as is that of Lafayette, does well to ap- 
proach his task with a humble and under. 
standing attitude. No naive thoughts of q 
“new day’’ and ‘unprecedented epoch” 
should cloud his vision or dull his sense of 
proportion. Presidents come and presi- 
dents go with varying degrees of rapidity, 
but the institution moves ever onward, gath- 
ering power or neglecting opportunity ac. 
cording to the sagacity or the stupidity of 
those who for the moment direct its affairs. 
the peculiar conditions of a certain period, 
and the support of its patrons. But it does 
move on. No more stirring page in our his. 
tory can be found than that which deals 
with the tenacity and vitality of the insti- 
tutions of higher learning. Great family 
names have faded into obscurity ; industrial 
organizations once powerful no longer exert 
influence in economic affairs; communities 
which bid fair in the early life of the re- 
public to become teeming centers of popula- 
tion are now deserted hamlets; but the seats 
of learning founded in colonial days are 
mighty institutions and the frontier college 
of the pioneering period serves well new 
generations. No better answer than this 
phenomenon could be given the querulous 
doubter who challenges the usefulness of 
the college. 

No other organization in our entire social 
system has received with the passing of 
time so many impressive votes of confidence. 
The growth of state universities has been 
made possible by the action of state legis- 
latures, the majority of whose members are 
not university men and who therefore can 
not be accused of unthinking partiality im 
their favor. Privately-endowed institutions 
are constantly beneficiaries of wealthy men 
who do not put their money into wild-cat 
schemes. And these men, while they may 
occasionally criticize the product of the col- 
lege as they see it in their own organizations 
are still insistent that their sons shall have 
the benefit of college education. 

It is characteristic of our nation ruth- 
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lessly to diseard those elements which do 
not contribute to its advancement. There 
has never been a serious thought given to 
eliminating the college. It will endure as 
long as the republic endures. And so the 
college administrator if he is to be worthy 
must think not alone in terms of a year or 
an administration, but in terms of the next 
ceneration and the next century as well. 
The amazing growth in college attendance 
following upon the approach of national in- 
tellectual maturity; the startling develop- 
ments in science; the stupendously increas- 
ine wealth of the nation emphasize the fu- 
tility of short-sightedness and stress the 
necessity for far-seeing consideration of 
questions pertaining to physical equipment, 
endowments, curricula. 

Rare indeed is the campus where the 
buildings contribute properly to the edu- 
cation of environment, where grouping 
teaches the lessons of order and utility, 
where the sweep of lawn and stately avenue 
of trees speak the poetry of nature. For- 
tunate indeed is the institution where timely 
thought is given to enduring things which 
will make the lives of coming generations 
more abundant. Here at Lafayette, a city 
set on a hill, are tremendous opportunities 
for the development of a truly imposing 
campus. The trustees of the college are 
turning seriously to the task of evolving a 
comprehensive, beautiful and workable 
plan of development which will stand the 
test of time. 

No institution of learning ean be all 
things to all men. Its outstanding service 
comes from superior achievement in a well- 
defined field. Mediocrity is the bane of 
American education. If our colleges are 
content with low standards and indifferent 
achievement how high may we expect the 
intellectual tide of the nation to rise? 
Other presidents of Lafayette College in 
‘her inaugural addresses have proclaimed 
this as an institution whose glory is in its 
teaching, and to this I heartily subscribe. 


It is an anomalous situation that so few 
colleges and universities are noted as great 
teaching institutions for undergraduates. 
Research is constantly claiming a greater 
degree of attention. In itself this is a situ- 
ation whose benefits to the world in the field 
of science and of letters can not be overesti- 
mated. But in our enthusiasm for its ad- 
vancement we must not overlook the mighty 
army of undergraduate students who place 
the four most fateful years of their lives in 
the keeping of the college and who have a 
right to demand devoted instruction. The 
college does well to honor him who adds to 
the sum total of knowledge, but it is untrue 
to its trust if it does not equally recognize 
the interpreter of knowledge, the teacher 
who is no less essential in the scheme of in- 
tellectual progress. There is a tremendous 
amount of knowledge at the mine mouth 
to-day, scarcely touched because of indif- 
ferent transportation facilities. Many false 
ideas, economic, scientific, social, are being 
foisted upon the multitude because of a 
scarcity of men who can, or more truly who 
will, interpret sound knowledge simply. 
The interest in effective teaching and the 
study of the science of education have long 
been outstanding elements in the life of 
Lafayette College. Ejighty-nine years ago 
the building which now houses a number 
of the administrative offices was dedicated 
under the name of Philological Hall. It 
was built as a model school and was in- 
tended according to the record ‘‘to aceom- 
modate 63 ordinary scholars and 37 candi- 
date teachers.”’ As its director, William 
Dunn, was called from Edinburgh and with 
this enterprise there came from the college 
press a bi-weekly journal, the Educator, 
‘“devoted to education in the modern liberal 
sense of that term.’’ Its editors frankly 
stated that for this important task of leader- 
ship they felt themselves ‘‘in some degree 
qualified; one having been educated in 
Edinburgh, and having been familiar, from 
infancy, with the Scottish parochial school 
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system; and having acquired a knowledge 
of the German and French languages; and 
through them and by personal observations 
on the ground having become somewhat 
familiar with the Prussian, Swiss and 
French systems of education which are 
modifications of the Seottish. The other 
having been brought up in Germany and 
been familiar with the great and important 
educational improvements in the fatherland 
of Luther and Melanchthon. But whatso- 
ever be our qualifications (they continue), 
we have given ourselves up to the cause of 
education and believing that the last hope 
of the world’s freedom is staked on the effi- 
cacy and success of the common schools of 
America, we freely pledge our best exer- 
tions to render the proposed publications 
worthy of such a cause and the confidence 
of that public, who are destined to bear the 
lights of science, Christianity and freedom, 
in triumph around the globe.’’ These edi- 
torial pioneers were Robert Cunningham, 
professor of ancient languages, and Fred- 
erick Schmidt, professor of modern lan- 
guages. Reading the extraordinarily able 
and far-seeing discussions of American edu- 
cation which they and their associates con- 
tributed one can not but regret that their 
enterprise met slight response from school 
and college officials throughout the country 
and that publication was suspended in little 
more than a year. But none the less may we 
rejoice upon this occasion in the leadership 
of Lafayette in blazing the way for our 
present effective system of universal edu- 
cation. 

Here is an institution which nearly 
ninety years ago established in connection 
with its study of education a model school, 
probably the first of its kind in America. 
Here is a college which in its earliest days 
recognized the importance of the science 
and the art of teaching and which set about 
at an early day in its existence to provide 
effective instruction for its own students 
and leadership in effective teaching for the 
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entire nation. The men who fostered this 
early movement were but the first of a long 
line of professors at Lafayette whose in- 
fluence and whose interests are broader than 
that of a particular subject in the eurricu- 
lum, who intelligently and untiringly gaye 
the best that is in them for the inspiration 
of youth. The outstanding impression 
which this faculty gives to one who is new 
among them is that of faith in the intel. 
lectual and spiritual possibilities of the stp. 
dents. There is here little of that academic 
cynicism which too often blocks the way to 
effective teaching. 
We are wont to say that the true teacher 
like the true genius in any field of human 
endeavor is born not made. But that ex. 
pression like many another which rolls 
glibly from our tongues leaves much to be 
desired. An instinctive love of music alone 
justifies no one in an attempt to interpret 
the passages of a great composer; nor love 
for the healing art fit one to practice medi- 
cine. Modern teaching is as truly a learned 
profession as is any other. And in any 
learned profession knowledge and technique 
are inseparable requisites. The teacher 
with an acceptable technique but with in- 
adequate knowledge is inefficient; and no 
less is the scholar whose mind has not dwelt 
upon those methods by which his learning 
ean best be transmitted to those for whose 
mental development he is responsible. We 
have gone far in recent years, through 
orientation projects, in adjusting the fresh- 
man to his new surroundings. But another 
group needs orientation no less. The young 
instructors fresh from their graduate stud- 
ies should not be thrown into the compli- 
cated and trying work of the classroom 
without that guidance which will give them 
direction. The trial and error method may 
be hurtful to student and to teacher alike. 
Among our multitudinous faculty om 
mittees there should be found the Com- 
mittee on Teaching. And upon this com- 
mittee there should be placed the eminen! 
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teachers of the institution who through con- 
ference with the young instructors, extend- 
ing over the first weeks of their introduction 
to their task, could impart and perpetuate 
methods and principles of recognized ef- 
‘ectiveness. Through this simple expedient 
already in operation in some colleges much 
that is detrimental to intellectual activity 
in the students’ early days may be over- 
come. Throughout the year there should 
be provided a seminar for instructors where 
from time to time they gather with their 
more experienced colleagues to discuss their 
teaching problems and to receive sound 
counsel. Beyond this, that college which 
offers to those students in the senior class 
who are looking forward to college teaching 
a well-planned and _intelligently-directed 
course in problems and methods; a course 
which deals too with the opportunities in 
college teaching as a career, is doing much 
to raise the standards of teaching. 

But whatever the method, we will strive 
to maintain and to strengthen the teaching 
record of Lafayette College and to cling to 
the ideals of an essentially teaching in- 
stitution. 

We are too prone to express uncertainty 
as to the mission of the college. And this 
is So beeause the product of the college is 
men. If the produet were bookkeepers or 
physicians or aviators there would be no 
such confusion. The requirements for voca- 
tional training are fairly well understood. 
But men! Here is something which erudite 
scholars do not always understand; men 
who have the versatility to meet new prob- 
lems; men who face life unafraid because 
they understand the world in which they 
live. If men must have this capacity then 
they must have culture. And here the 
critic laughs. Culture! what is it but a 
high-sounding phrase to conceal academic 
indirection. Stop a minute. Culture is 
capable of clear definition. **Culture,’’ 
says Emerson, ‘‘is the suggestion from cer- 
tain best thoughts, that a man has a range 
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of affinities through which he can modulate 
the violence of any master—tones that have 
a preponderance in his scale, and succor 
him against himself. Culture redresses his 
balance, puts him among his equals and su- 
periors, revives the delicious sense of sym- 
pathy and warns him of the dangers of 
solitude and repulsion.’’ The intellectual 
hermit has no claim to culture, though his 
solitary meditations lead him far beyond 
his time. Culture is the adz shaping man 
to fit snugly into the social structure of his 
day. Just outside these chapel doors, be- 
neath the figure of Lafayette, we find 
chiseled these words of his, ‘‘I read, I 
study, I listen, I reflect, and out of all this 
I try to form an idea into which I put as 
much common sense as I ean.’’ Here is the 
process of the man of culture. Learning 
if it is to be useful must be applied with 
common sense to swiftly changing condi- 
tions. This century of machinery and of 
social complexity has a vastly different 
eultural problem than those earlier, more 
leisurely, more simple epochs of social de- 
velopment. 

Socrates and Plato might well be dull 
dinner companions to-day. Culture is not a 
frozen thing. If it were the old narrow 
classical curriculum would suffice. Culture 
is not an ephemeral thing. If it were we 
might turn our backs upon all the rich in- 
tellectual stores of past centuries. It is the 
clear duty of the college then to expose its 
students to ‘‘certain best thoughts’’ gleaned 
from all the ages including our own, and 
enlarge the capacity for present applica- 
tion. There are no subjects to-day which 
ean claim cultural preeminence. The poet 
needs mathematics in the scheme of his eul- 
tural development no less than the engineer 
needs literature. But all need, what all 
have not received in our colleges, the eulti- 
vation of taste for esthetic things. It should 
be true that every college graduate has some 
musical appreciation, some appreciation of 
the great things in painting and sculpture, 
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a discriminating love of books. And for 
these things optional courses in the appre- 
ciation of music and of art are not enough. 
Some channel there must be by which these 
finer things of life are made to flow about 
every student. This is the best answer 
which we have to that new and significant 
problem of society—the problem of leisure 
time. A weakness which besets us in this 
hurried age is that of loose and inaccurate 
thinking. Various exact sciences and the 
application of unvarying mathematical for- 
mulae in the work of engineering education 
are among the best remedies we have for 
this condition. Their place in a cultural 
program is obvious. 

If accuracy is an essential to true culture 
then increasing attention must be paid to 
accuracy of expression. A growing disre- 
gard for the correct and discriminating use 
of the English language must be stopped 
unless we are to lose an element not only 
of immeasurable value in true cultivation 
but in the field of business and professional 
affairs as well. Nothing better illustrates 
the broad understanding possessed by the 
founders of Lafayette than does this state- 
ment. ‘‘It is, we think, one of the follies 
of the learned to expend time and toil and 
money in the minute investigation of the 
languages of other times and other people, 
at the expense of omitting the equally 
curious and more useful investigation of 
their own.”’ 

There are many who maintain that the 
curriculum is a thing of the past; that the 
extension of the boundaries of human 
knowledge during the past century render 
it necessary to give the student an unlimited 
choice as to the subjects which he will pur- 
sue in his undergraduate years. But as 
long as eulture is capable of the definitions 
which I have cited there must be a cur- 
riculum. And as long as we recognize the 
necessity of giving immature minds proper 
development the need for a balanced intel- 
lectual diet appears imperative. The ques- 
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tion of the comparative amount of effort to 
be devoted to education for humanistic pur. 
poses as against that contributing direetly 
to vocational success will continue to be 
argued. But regardless of this the libers! 
arts college must be true to its highest op. 
ception of the things which are essential t 
culture; and the student must not be al. 
lowed to confuse credits and a diploma with 
that which is rightly called education, Ip 
saying this I am not advocating an inflex. 
ible course of study; a course which leaves 
out of consideration the capacities and the 
limitations of the individual student. I am 
merely expressing my belief that in this or 
in any other college of like purpose there 
should be well-defined goals—and to accom- 
plish this it is necessary to impress the unity 
of human knowledge. Over-specialization 
and departmental aloofness must give way 
to a desire to fit each element into th 
mosaic of intellectual totality. Only thus 
may we come clear of the charge of ‘‘intel 
lectual vagraney.’’ As Dr. Vernon has 
said, ‘‘the college of liberal arts must be 
true to its distinctive mission to make its 
students at home in the universe.’’ Thus 
will our students through the grasp of 
broad truths and through the cultivation of 
discriminating taste be prepared for an 
abundant life of achievement. Lest I b 
justly accused of dealing in meaningless 
generalities relative to the curriculum, to 
the organization of study, I make one eon- 
erete suggestion. Let there be established 
a system by means of which the student a! 
the end of his freshman year shall conter 
with a competent adviser as to the direction 
which his study is to take during the next 
three years. During the introductory yea? 
he should have caught some glimpse of what 
a college education may mean to him. He 
may even have gone so far as to sense some 
desire for a particular career. But in any 
event, he is at a point of development where 
the capacity for discriminating choice be- 
comes an essential element in his education. 
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With his adviser he may outline a flexible 
plan of procedure, which will aid him in 
gnding himself—and in finding himself he 
will find his place in the universe. 

This suggestion leads to a consideration 
of an indispensable factor in the applica- 
tion of cultural education, a factor which 
seems sometimes to escape the attention of 
educational leaders, namely the individual 
student. We are hearing much to-day of 
mass education. The words seem to me to 
be contradictory. Any system of schooling 
which neglects the individual for the group 
misses the mark. I need not dwell upon 
our national tendeney to confuse bigness 
and greatness. It is a natural tendency in 
a land of unparalleled wealth and mechan- 
ieal achievement. But the distinction is 
clear in the field of education. No one can 
state authoritatively the maximum number 
of students with which a college may hope 
to deal effectively. But that college is too 
large whatever be its registration where no 
one knows whether or not each student 
is taking advantage of the opportunities 
to satisfy his intellectual curiosity and 
strengthen his moral fiber. That college is 
too large where the student is recognized 
by number not by name, where he and his 
background, his problems and his possibili- 
ties are known by no one in authority. That 
college is too large where he has not en- 
couragement and facilities to satisfy or 
create the desire for wholesome recreation 
in the field of organized games. The insti- 
tution which makes much of the fact that 
it is a small college and which at the same 
time through intensive and highly organized 
effort strives for bigness, may rightly be 
charged with having a confused policy. 
The conservative policy of Lafayette in re- 
gard to numbers makes for constructive 
educational results. Despite the constant 
and increasing demands to which all insti- 
tutions of recognized standing are now sub- 
ject it is holding steadfastly to the policy 
relative to the limitation of numbers adopted 
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by its board of trustees a few years ago. 
This policy appeals to me as being emi- 
nently sound. 

Much current satire is aimed at the al- 
leged absence of intellectual interest preva- 
lent among college students. We are asked 
to believe that our institutions have taken 
on more of the atmosphere of the country 
club than that of the academic grove; that 
those who enter the college halls with the 
avowed purpose of intellectual development 
devote most of their four years of residence 
to efforts to avoid this very thing. Truly 
the things of the mind appear to be matters 
of slight interest to a vast number in the 
college community, and still it is the nature 
of man openly to treat most lightly many 
of those things which lie nearest his heart. 
And evidence is not lacking that amid all 
the distractions, all the frivolity of the 
present age, there is an intellectual longing 
growing among the ranks of youth, craving 
and demanding only an intelligent and pro- 
gressive and stimulating leadership. There 
is an increasing challenge to demonstrate 
the soundness of knowledge and above all 
its application to life. There is a constantly 
growing desire on the part of students to 
hear the highest sources of authority. 
Never was there a time so much as the pres- 
ent when the college could bring before the 
student body a recognized leader of world 
thought, in whatever field, with as full 
knowledge that he would receive an atten- 
tive and an intelligent hearing. And that 
college which supplements the work of its 
own faculty with such men goes far in dis- 
pelling intellectual indifference. And that 
college which devotes much thought to the 
glorification of all forms of intellectual en- 
deavor, not as opposed to other normal ac- 
tivities of youth, but as an inherent element 
in the success of all is pursuing a course 
whose results are immeasurable. With all 
the criticism directed at the tremendous 
growth of intercollegiate athletics, and their 
attendant influence on student interest, it 
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is fair to call attention to the constantly 
higher code of ethics on the athletic field; 
and to suggest that this is not without its 
intellectual implications. Dirty play is in- 
creasingly unpopular among players and in 
cheering sections alike, partly because of 
growing admiration for good sportmanship, 
but no less because of the knowledge that he 
who ‘‘keeps his eye on the ball,’’ whose 
mind is oceupied with the technique of the 
game, to the exclusion of plans for the in- 
jury of his opponent, is the one who is re- 
lied upon to contribute to victory or to ae- 
cept defeat manfully. It is but a step from 
that simple fact to its application to every 
activity of life. It is for those who lead to 
make such applications and thus to render 
every legitimate activity an aid to intel- 
lectual effectiveness. Christ spoke with au- 
thority through the simplest parable. We 
likewise do well to turn to a great purpose 
the tools which are at hand. 

Intellectual alertness will go far toward 
solving our political problems. An ignorant 
citizen is not a good citizen. No enduring 
republic can be founded on mental inea- 
pacity. It is the duty of the college to 
bring every student in touch with the broad 
reaches of political history ; the underlying 
causes of the rise and fall of the nations; 
the varying forms of political organizations, 
the basie principles upon which our own 
nation is founded. And more than all to 
stress above the privileges of citizenship the 
duties and the responsibilities of the citizen. 
And here again the individual and not the 
mass should be the unit of consideration. 
Intelligent courses in political biography 
may serve a great purpose. And above 
everything else should we inculeate the 
principle that the individual only prepares 
for good citizenship by the practice of good 
citizenship in whatever community he may 
for the moment be a member. 

Lafayette College stresses this conception 
of education for citizenship. The college is 
not a walled city. Its life is just as real as 
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that of any other community. Here we find 
politics at work, social adjustments to be 
made, organizations of all kinds functioning 
and requiring from the students intelligent 
direction. That student who in all these 
relations is honest, and unselfish; who de. 
velops constructive leadership is making g 
specific contribution. It will be our pur- 
pose constantly to interest the students in 
those thoughts which make them good citi. 
zens of Lafayette. In so doing we will serve 
a great purpose in developing an intelligent 
leadership, now so much needed in the field 
of public affairs. 

Lafayette has always been known for the 
positive religious influence which is here 
exerted. Empty formalism finds no place; 
but a vital expression of the belief that edu- 
eation which fails to stress spiritual values 
is inadequate to the needs of a workaday 
world. Here we shall maintain religious 
activity which does not end with stimula- 
tion of lofty desires and exalted emotions 
but which carries over into the every-day 
life of the campus, finding its expression in 
loyalty and good sportmanship, in kindli- 
ness and clean living. Here we shall strive 
for those ends which release spiritual veri- 
ties from water-tight compartments and 
with them flood and purify the most routine 
and commonplace activities of life. 

The greatest teacher of all time drew his 
lessons from the hills and the seas. The 
wonders of nature formed the text for many 
a lesson he taught. He more than any one 
else could understand the philosophy under- 
lying the words of the Psalmist-—‘The 
heavens declare the glory of God and the 
firmament showeth his handiwork. Day 
unto day uttereth speech and night unto 
night showeth knowledge.’’ 

In the presence of a great faith we deny 
any conflict between science and religion 
We look upon them rather as twin keys 1 
unlock the doors of truth. We find accept 
able the testimony of Merriam, the paleon- 
tologist, when he says, ‘‘ Perhaps I may g'v¢ 
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such assurance aS My Own conviction can 
carry that science does not tend to eliminate 
‘rom the world of things or of life, or of 
humanity that overshadowing power which 
has been recognized in religion as creator. 
The man of science sees the universe as more 
wonderful with each discovery. No one can 
escape the feeling that, as knowledge ad- 
vanees, the greater world we come to know 
in terms of space and time and power be- 
comes the object of inereasing reverence. 
Our place of habitation and the period of 
our existence shrink to relatively small di- 
mensions, but the glory of our part in the 
plan of the universe increases when we see 
creation renewed in each successive age, and 
the way open to us for that continuing 
growth or progress to which life of each 
stage has made its contribution. So I then 
repeat what a poet and philosopher has 
written for ws— 


Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell; 
That mind and soul, according well 
Shall make one musie as before.’’ 


This testimony I repeat is acceptable. And 
following its implications we shall push on 
unafraid through whatever paths the search 
for knowledge demands, knowing full well 
that we will come out at last upon the high- 
way which leads to the City of God. 

The problems of effective teaching; of 
sound cultural interpretation; of intellee- 
tual alertness; the development in our stu- 
dents of those elements which will eontrib- 
ute to their value as citizens of the republic; 
emphasis on spiritual values; these are 
matters which I consider vital in the pro- 
ram of Lafayette College. These are 
things to which my colleagues and I can 
well devote our best thought. 

Shiner os high office to which I have 
alled with confidence and with grati- 
tude because of the sound foundations 
which underlie the institution. Here has 
been written an honorable record. Lafay- 
‘tte has amazingly little to explain or to 
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apologize for during a century of continu- 
ous service. I would be unmindful of the 
impelling force behind this normal and sane 
educational development did I not recog- 
nize the work of those who have guided the 
destinies of the college. The names of its 
presidents are known to all who have fol- 
lowed the progress of sound scholarship and 
the development of a profound educational 
philosophy. They have touched lives with- 
out number. The last four administrations 
cover that great period of development in 
American life which begins at the close of 
the Civil War. I have in another connec- 
tion paid sincere tribute to the faculty. 
The board of trustees has, to an unusual de- 
gree, given time and thought and means to 
the upbuilding of the institution. The 
alumni, 5,700 in number, manifest the ef- 
fectiveness of their education in careers of 
usefulness and distinguished service. They 
show their loyalty to Alma Mater in con- 
structive ways. The members of the stu- 
dent body are virile and are intensely alive 
to the welfare of their college as well as to 
their personal opportunities. It is a privi- 
lege to participate in a stimulating adven- 
ture with all these groups. With all work- 
ing together in the interest of a great pur- 
pose there can be set in motion forces of 
inestimable value. Tothe realization of this 
great cooperative possibility I now set my- 
self. I have no promises to make, no glow- 
ing picture of radical innovations to paint. 
I come only with the sincere desire to be true 
to the best traditions and to the highest op- 
portunities of the college, trusting that I 
may aid in opening wide the doors of op- 
portunity and of human service for the men 
of Lafayette. 
WiiuiaAM Maruer Lewis 





CREATIVE COORDINATION’ 
THE inauguration of a college president 
is indeed a solemn occasion. It is the for- 
1An address at the inauguration of William 


Mather Lewis as president of Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa., October 20, 1927. 
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mal act of entrusting a man with a sacred 
mission, the mission of guarding a treasure 
which is dearer to our hearts than any other 
treasure known to man. That treasure is 
the sum total of hopes and aspirations of 
our youth seeking a higher education. It 
is a difficult mission, because it demands the 
solution of many difficult educational prob- 
lems. A man who, like myself, has devoted 
his whole life to the study and teaching of 
physical science can not help viewing these 
problems from a very special point of view. 
But is this view necessarily a narrow one? 
This is an opportune occasion to answer 
this question; I shall answer it, but, of 
course, very briefly. In this answer I shall 
employ a concept which I eall creative co- 
ordination, and I shall endeavor to show 
that education, in its broadest aspect, means 
study and training which leads to the 
mastery of the highest of all arts, the art 
of creative coordination. This concept is 
not a metaphysical abstraction ; it is a con- 
crete process which we see in every nook 
and corner of our daily life. Its existence 
and its simplest meaning have been re- 
vealed by modern physical science. 


THE UNIVERSE As A Cosmos 


The prophets of ancient Greece believed 
that in the beginning this universe was a 
chaos and that the Olympian gods trans- 
formed it into a cosmos, a universe of simple 
law and beautiful order. 

The earliest idea of the cosmos, a universe 
of simple law and beautiful order, was un- 
doubtedly suggested to the human mind by 
the starry vault of heaven. ‘‘The firma- 
ment,’’ says the psalmist, ‘‘sheweth His 
handiwork.’’ The stars in the firmament 
were to the psalmist the visible parts of an 
ideally perfect structure, a picture of the 
unchangeable, the eternal. This picture is 
undoubtedly the origin of the ancient belief 
among the Indo-Europeans that after death 
the immortal soul of man rises along the 
milky way to its abode above the eternally 
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unchangeable stars, where the divinity 
resides. ‘ 

It was the sight of the starry yault of 
heaven which inspired Copernicus, Kepler, 
Galileo and Newton. This inspiration Was 
the cradle of the beautiful science of dy. 
namics, which, two hundred years ago, na 
vealed to the human mind the physical 
reality of matter in motion obeying laws of 
childlike simplicity. Newton’s dynamics 
gave us the first scientific representation of 
the planetary cosmos, when it demonstrated 
that the members of our solar system move 
with a precision never approached by any 
mechanism constructed by the hand of man. 

Since Newton’s time other physical reali- 
ties were revealed which modified our views 
of the orderly universe suggested by Nev. 
tonian dynamics. Electricity in motion 
chemical reactions, electrical radiation, elec- 
trical structure of matter and the granular 
structure of living organisms are the physi 
cal realities which have been revealed sine: 
Newton’s time. These realities have tauzit 
us that the universe has not yet become 1 
cosmos, but that there is still an all-pervad 
ing invisible chaos. 


THe UNIverSE aS A Microcosmic Cxa0s 

A glimpse of this chaos was caught by 
ancient philosophers like Democritus and 
Lucretius, when by a strange vision they 
prophesied that the ultimate components of 
matter were tiny atoms; that matter, there- 
fore, is granular in structure. Moder 
science has transformed this dream into 4 
reality, which is much more far-reaching 
than all the dreams of the ancient philos 
phers, poets and prophets. It tells us that 
not only is matter granular in structure, 
consisting of atoms and molecules; but that 
electricity is also granular, consisting © 
electrons and protons; and that the struc 
ture of living organisms is granular, °0% 
sisting of tiny cells and their microscop'« 
components, the molecules of organic hie. 
In other words, science teaches us that the 
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visible universe is a macrocosm, consisting 
»f invisible granular microcosms, and that 
the cosmie granules, the atoms and mole- 
egles, the electrons and protons, the organic 
ells and their mieroseopie components of 
life are all endowed with the power of 
practically autonomous action. A countless 
swarm of autonomous granules is obviously 
chaotic, Heat is chaotie, because it is the 
action of the chaotie motion of the mole- 
cules of the hot body; light is chaotie, 
heeause it is the action of the chaotic mo- 
tion of the electron in the atoms of the 
luminous body; chemical reactions are 
chaotic, beeause they are the actions of the 
chaotie atoms and molecules. Seience of 
the last hundred and fifty years reveals, 
therefore, that everything that exists de- 
rives its breath of existence from the all- 
embracing microcosmie chaos of heat, light 
and chemical energies. And yet, in the 
midst of this invisible all-embracing chaos, 
there rise here, there and everywhere the 
visible beauties of orderly creation just like 
so many blessed islands of beautiful order 
the turbulence of a storm- 
There is, therefore, in every 
nook and corner of the universe a never- 
ceasing transformation of the primordial 
chaos into a cosmos of simple law and beau- 
tiful order. 


rising from 


tossed sea. 


UREATIVE COORDINATION IN THE INORGANIC 
UNIVERSE 


This is a new view of the universe never 
dreamed of by the ancient philosophers and 
prophets. Let me illustrate: The eylinder 
of your automobile engine will tell you that 
‘very one of its explosive puffs unchains a 
chaos of molecular motions, but that the 
piston averages up their chaotic pulses and 
transforms them into a steady pressure 
which drives your automobile smoothly and 
speedily over the country road, where you 
ean feast your eyes upon God’s beautiful 
‘reation. This transformation is a creative 
“oordination, because it creates a beautiful 
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cosmos of visible motion out of an invisible 
molecular chaos. This is the process which 
is at work in every domain of cosmic phe- 
nomena. Every snowflake tells us that it 
is the offspring of a creative coordination 
which is going on in the upper atmosphere 
where the chaotic vapor molecules give up 
their erratic motions to the chilliness of the 
surrounding space, and provide an oppor- 
tunity to the internal molecular forces to 
assign to each molecule its proper place in 
the beautiful snowflake erystals. The chill- 
ing process and the internal molecular 
forces are the coordinators which transform 
the chaos of the vapor molecules into the 
beautiful cosmos of the snowflake crystals. 
The chaos of solar radiation is transformed 
into the beautiful cosmos of heavenly 
clouds which carry the blessed summer 
showers to the mountain sides and to the 
thirsty fields, meadows and pasturelands. 
Each blazing star in the heavens is an 
atomic and electronic chaos which radiates 
its inexhaustible store of energy into the 
chilliness of the interstellar space. This is 
the chilling process which guides the des- 
tiny of the star until some day it will 
coalesce like a celestial snowflake and, per- 
haps, become like our mother earth a con- 
genial home for the world of organic life. 
These illustrations suffice to exhibit the 
operations of creative coordination in the 
inorganie world. 


CREATIVE COORDINATION IN THE ORGANIC 
WorLpD 


The whole organic world is the product 
of creative coordination. Each tiny organic 
cell and each one of its microscopic units 
of life feeds upon the chaotic energy supply 
of heat, light and chemical activities and, 
like a skilled workman in an industrial 
plant, it transforms them into orderly 
structures performing orderly functions. 
This is indeed a creative coordination 
which never ceases until the cells have 
finished their creative mission and the 
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organic body rises from the cosmic chaos 
just as beautiful Aphrodite rose from the 
shapeless foam of a turbulent sea. 


CREATIVE COORDINATION IN THE WORLD OF 
CONSCIOUSNESS 


Pass now from the external physical 
world to the internal world of our con- 
sciousness. Here again you will find erea- 
tive coordination at work transforming the 
chaotie events of the external world into a 
cosmos of our consciousness. The beauty of 
the sunset, for instance, is a creation of our 
consciousness. The origin of that beauty 
is the chaos of solar radiation reflected, 
refracted and scattered by the tiny corpus- 
cles floating in our atmosphere. But its 
image is not a chaos; it is a thing of beauty 
and joy created by a coordinator which 
resides and rules supreme in the world of 
our consciousness. We call it our soul, and 
although we know nothing about its ulti- 
mate nature we know that it exists and that 
its creative power constructs the cosmos in 
the world of our consciousness. 


CREATIVE COORDINATION IN THE SPIRITUAL 
WorRLD 


As soon as human reason, guided by ex- 
perience, began to recognize that the crea- 
tive power of our soul is only a tiny part 
of an immeasurably superior creative 
power then the embryo of a new world 
began to form in the world of our conscious- 
ness. It is the spiritual world, revealed to 
man by his belief in God and by the wor- 
ship which this belief nourishes in the soul 
of man: The spiritual world with its spirit- 
ual realities and spiritual forces is just as 
real as the physical world with its physical 
realities and physical forees. They are 
both governed by similar laws which are 
the precious extracts of human experience. 
Just as the activities of physical forces 
have been summed up in Newton’s dynam- 
ies, Maxwell’s electrodynamics and Car- 
not’s thermodynamies, so the activities of 
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the spiritual forces have been summed up 
by Christ in his spiritual dynamics, }, 
formulated its two fundamental laws whey 
he said: 

Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 


all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind. 


Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, 


Employing the language of science wo 
ean say that these two commandments are 
the message from Christ’s spiritual dynam. 
ies informing us that creative coordination 
rules supreme in the spiritual just as it 
does in the physical world. Love, accord. 
ing to Christ, is the greatest of all spiritual 
forces. It is the foree, which like the gravyi- 
tational force in the physical world, guides 
our power of spiritual coordination. Th 
spiritual chaos vanishes from the soul of 
man when it is guided by the love of God 
The life of humanity will be reseued from 
chaos and transformed into a cosmos of 
beautiful law and order, a kingdom of God 
on earth, if the love for our neighbor is the 
creative coordinator which guides the life 
of our Christian nations. 


SPIRITUAL COORDINATION THE HicHest AM 
IN ALL EDUCATION 


But if creative coordination is the most 
fundamental process in the physical as we'! 
as in the spiritual world, if that is really 
God’s method of lifting up his creatures t 
higher and higher levels of creation, the! 
the study of that method must be a part 
in all our educational schemes. Our ©0l- 
leges and engineering schools must rec 
ognize that a creative coordination that 
has its full meaning can not be obtained 
from our knowledge of the dynamics 0 
physical forces alone; Christ’s dynamics of 
spiritual forces must be included in that 
knowledge. The destiny of the distant 
stars in the heavens, the terrestrial m'* 
sion of solar radiation, the meaning of 
organic life—all of them are most impor- 
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little about the destiny, the mission, and the 
meaning of the human soul, the highest 
product of God’s ereation. Its spiritual 
coordination as taught by Christ’s spiri- 
tual dynamies is the foundation of human 
character, and character is the highest aim 
of all education. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


MicHakE. I. Pupin 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE PESTALOZZI CENTENARY CELE- 
BRATION AT ZURICH 

Aw educational eonvention held under the 
auspices of the department of education of the 
State and of the City of Zurich on August 1, 2 
and 3, 1927, to commemorate the hundredth 
anniversary of Heinrich Pestalozzi’s death, was 
attended by a large number of teachers. Al- 
though several European countries were repre- 
sented, the largest number of delegates came 
from America, The National Advisory Com- 
mittee for the United States consisted of Presi- 
dent Nicholas Murray Butler, Columbia Univer- 
sity, chairman; Dr. J. J. Tigert, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Edueation; Dr. Frank P. Graves, 
president of the university and Commissioner of 
Edueation of the State of New York, and Dr. 
lillian Stroebe, professor in Vassar College. 
The arrangement of the program was in the 
hands of the loeal eommittee of the University 
of Zurich and Dr. K. E. Riehter, College of the 
City of New York, educational director and 
chairman of the convention, and Miss Emily A. 
Stein, New York, assistant director. 

The members of the convention were wel- 
comed by representatives of the educational de- 
partments of the state, and of the City of 
Zurich, the University of Zurich, and by repre- 
sentatives of loeal organizations. The sessions 
Were inaugurated by a visit and study of the 
excellent Pestalozzi exhibit under the guidance 
ot the eustodian. During the convention sev- 
eral addresses and the following lectures were 
delivered : 

‘*Pestalozzi’s Influence upon Modern Education,’’ 
by Dr. Mary L. Hinsdale, Grand Rapids Col- 
lege, Michigan. 

‘Heinrich Pestalozzi, the Father of the New Edu- 


eation,’’ by Dr. K. E. Richter, College of the 
City of New York. 
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Illustrated lecture: ‘‘ Life and Works of Pestalozzi 
in Zurich and Environments,’’ by Professor 
Hans Stettbacher, University of Zurich, di- 
rector of the Pestalozzianum. 


On the afternoon of the last day a public 
demonstration was arranged at the foot of the 
Pestalozzi monument, where a large wreath with 
the colors and flags of the United States was 
deposited. The address of dedication was made 
by Mr. E. J. Schaefer, principal of Zion Pre- 
paratory College, Zion, Ill. 


COUNTY LIBRARIES IN GREAT 
BRITAIN 


Tue report of the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust on County Libraries in Great Britain for 
1926-27 has been published. The London Times 
reports that in an introductory note it is stated 
that it would be idle to argue that in any county 
the library service is as yet fully developed. 
Many counties are still only completing their 
preliminary arrangements, and in a considerable 
number there are large areas which receive only 
a skeleton service, or even no service at all. It 
was recently estimated that in county library 
areas the population of the unserved areas is 
from six to seven millions. On the other hand, 
the data which has been collected conclusively 
shows that the development during the year has 
been steadier, more general and more system- 
atic than in any previous year. Several of the 
more backward authorities have decided to bring 
their services into line with the more progressive, 
but there are still a few counties in which the 
rates levied for the upkeep and extension of the 
services are wholly inadequate and the services 
are stagnant. 

In a chapter dealing with the relations be- 
tween the county service and organized educa- 
tion, the report states that from the adminis- 
trative point of view the really important 
principle is that in so far as the provision of 
books is a necessary part of school or class 
equipment the cost should be borne by the edu- 
eation fund, and should rank for the govern- 
ment grant. County reports for 1926-27 indi- 
eate that in the main this principle is gaining 
recognition. But the practice in regard to school 
libraries varies very much, and this, it is felt, is 
probably wise in the early stages, while the or- 
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ganization of the school library service is being 
slowly systematized. “It is well, however,” the 
report proceeds, “that county library commit- 
tees, while taking a liberal view of their duties 
and opportunities, should watch very carefully 
the financial aspect of the problem and have a 
clear understanding. An increase of rate pro- 
vision, which is accompanied by a transference 
of the normal duties (whether previously dis- 
charged or neglected) of the education commit- 
tee to the library committee may be more appar- 
ent than real, especially if it is effected in such 
a way as to lose a government grant and involve 
additional staff and equipment. If and when 
the government committee’s recommendations on 
this point take effect, this incidental financial 
objection will disappear, but it will remain of 
great importance not to relieve the education 
committee of its legitimate school library re- 
sponsibility, even though the administration 
passes into the trained hands of the county 
librarian.” 

The report takes the view that the library 
service is so important, and the bulk of the busi- 
ness so considerable, that, except in very small 
counties, it should be entrusted to a special sub- 
committee, with carefully chosen coopted mem- 
bers where the law allows. “To superimpose it 
upon the duties of a sub-committee already 
charged with onerous and quite dissimilar re- 
sponsibilities is to run grave risk of thrusting 
it into the background. A service which is de- 
signed to minister to the intellectual and cultural 
needs of a county area with inhabitants of every 
kind clearly calls for close supervision and com- 
petent administration by a body of persons 
whose minds are periodically concentrated upon 
it. To this committee the chief education officer 
and the librarian should act jointly as advisers 
in their clearly-defined respective capacities. 
The librarian must, of course, be in general a 
subordinate official, but it is desirable that he 
or she should be treated within defined limits as 
head of a separate department and be taken into 
consultation at all times,” 


REFERENCES ON THE PHYSICAL 
GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE NORMAL CHILD 


Tue Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor which, after examining carefully 


approximately 10,000 technical books and arti. 
cles dealing with various phases of the physica] 
fitness of children, states that in the studies of 
growth in weight and height one is impressed 
by the necessity for uniform and better stand. 
ards of measurement which this compilation 
brings out. Much of the material examined 
was found by the bureau to be valueless, }yt 


Dut 


about 2,500 reports of original research in 
America and in foreign countries were selectej 
for a bibliography which has just been pub. 
lished under the title “References on the Phys 
ical Growth and Development of the Normal 
Child.” These reports are indicated in such 
way that future investigators can find out jus 
what has been done in the past in this field, and 
thus avoid duplication of effort. 

No single factor is of greater importance in 
dealing with the health of nations than the 
physical fitness of the child, the bureau says. 
But although almost every modern schoo! and 
institution recognizes this fact and makes some 
attempt to evaluate the physical fitness of its 
charges, too often the examinations made ar 
either valueless or actually detrimental in effect 
owing to faulty methods, variations in the w- 
struments used, or lack of uniform standards. 
As a result no one knows just how normally 
young Americans are growing up. 

It was with the idea of promoting cooperation 
among the students of physical fitness that the 
Children’s Bureau called a conference of leading 
experts in this and related fields, which met a 
the bureau in October, 1922. The conference dis- 
cussed plans for systematizing and correlating 
the numerous investigations already made 2 
for initiating research needed to round out 
study of the problems of physical fitness. As 4 
result of the recommendations of the conferene 
several important investigations and studies 
were undertaken by the Children’s Bureau, " 
cluding studies of rickets in Washington, D). “, 
and in New Haven, Conn., and a posture den 
onstration among school children in Che's 
Mass. The compilation of the list of references 
which has just been published by the bures 
resulted from the conviction of the contere 
that one of the first steps to be taken was 8 
thorough review of all the work that had - 
done along these lines in the past. The bide 
raphy was planned by Dr. Ella Oppenheim 
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then director of the child-hygiene division of the 
bureau; the reading of the literature was done 
py various members of the bureau staff; the 
medical editing by Dr. Kate Karpeles, and the 
classification and arrangement by Dr. Karpeles 
and Helen W. Ford. 


THE VENTILATION OF SCHOOLS 


Dr. Rurvs Coxe, director of the hospital of 
the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, 
has been appointed to membership on the New 
York Commission on Ventilation. In announe- 
ing the appointment, Dr. C.-E, A. Winslow, pro- 
fessor of public health in Yale University, chair- 
advice on matters regarding the diagnosis of 
respiratory illnesses will be extremely helpful in 
research projects in ventilation which this body 
18 conducting. 

It will be recalled that from 1913 to 1917 the 
New York State Commission on Ventilation, to 
which this commission is the successor, carried 
on intensive laboratory investigations and studies 
n ventilation in some of the public schools of 
New York City, and that it collected a volume 
of data which was published in 1923 (Dutton). 
The body was reorganized about a year ago in 
order that there might be some disinterested 
group of scientific standing to maintain a bureau 
of intormation and to conduct further investiga- 
tions on the technical, legal and economic aspects 
1 the problems of school ventilation. The Mil- 
bank Memorial Fund, which provided the money 
lor its initial work, is finaneing its present 
program. 

Other members of the commission are Dr. 
Frederic S. Lee, research professor of physiol- 
ogy at the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
New York; Dr. George T. Palmer, director of 
the division of research of the American Child 
Health Association; Dr. Earl B. Phelps, pro- 
lessor of sanitary science, College of Physicians 
and Surgeons; Dr. Edward Lee Thorndike, pro- 
‘essor of educational psychology at Teachers 
Vollege, Columbia University, and Mr. Dwight 
D. Kimball, consulting engineer, New York. 
Mr. Thomas J. Duffield is executive secretary of 
‘te commission, whose office is at 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 
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THE COMMISSION FOR RELIEF IN 
BELGIUM FELLOWSHIPS 


THIRTY-THREE Belgian advanced and graduate 
students will study in America during the whole 
or a part of the year 1927-1928 as holders of 
fellowships under the auspices of the Commis- 
sion for Relief in Belgium Educational Founda- 
tion, 42 Broadway, New York. Three Amer- 
ican fellows ure at present in Belgium for a 
full year of advanced work. The American and 
the Belgian advanced fellows were engaged in 
teaching or research in institutions of higher 
learning in their respective countries at the time 
of their appointments. 

The distribution of Belgian fellows in the 
United States and their subjects of post-grad- 
uate study are as follows: 


Harvard Uniwersity: in neurology, Dr. Jacques 
DeBusscher; in Sanskrit, William Lameere; in 
religions, especially the history of Methodism, 
Reverend Father M. Piette; in philology, Jan 
Frans Vanderheijden, and in economics, Charles 
Varlez. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology: in metal- 
lurgy, Marcel Allinckx; in electrical engineering, 
Leopold DeBeer; in automotive engineering, Paul 
DePermentier; in hydraulic engineering, John L. 
Eeman; in aeronautics, Frits P. Malschaert. 

Stanford Unwersity: in electrical engineering, Carl 
L. DeBrouwer (honorary fellow); in economic 
geology, Robert DeStrycker; in geology, Joseph 
Donnay; in electrochemistry, Pierre van Ryssel- 
berge. 

University of California: in physiology, Dr. Lucien 
Brouha; in chemistry, Yvonne Lieben; in bac- 
teriology, Dr. Jeanne Lommel. 

Columbia University: in psychology, Dr. Simone 

Ghisoland; in radio-activity, Dr. Suzanne Simon; 

in maritime and international law, Adolphe Van 

Glabbeke. 

Iniversity of Chicago: in transportation, Gaston 

Eyskens; in Oriental languages, Herman Jans- 

sens. 

Western Reserve University: in pharmacology, Dr. 
Corneille Heymans; in physiology, Dr. Pierre 
Rijlant. 

Yale University: in chemistry and hygiene, Dr. 
Francois Schoofs; in embryology, Dr. Ernest Van 
Campenhout. 

California Institute of Technology: in physics, 
Willy Uyterhoeven. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology: in steel industry, 
Joseph DeWez. 
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Cornell University: in thermodynamics, Albert De- 
Smaele. 

Princeton Unwersity: in economics, Pierre Bon- 
voisin. 

Rockefeller Institute: in respiratory diseases, Dr. 
Pierre Denys. 

Spectal Investigations and Travel: in bacteriology, 
Professor Richard Bruynoghe; in Greek archeol- 
ogy, Hubert Philippart. 


The Americans in Belgium are Professor 
Benjamin M. Woodbridge, of Reed College, in 
romance languages; Robert Stanley Thomson, 
of Brown, in modern history, and George Sauté, 
of Harvard, in mathematics. 

Each fellowship provides full travelling ex- 
penses, payment of tuition fees and a limited 
stipend for living expenses. This fellowship ex- 
change began in 1920 and, in all, 73 American 
and 218 Belgian fellows have been appointed. 
The fellowships were established to commemo- 
rate the war-time relief work of the Commission 
for Relief in Belgium and to promote the ex- 
change of intellectual ideas and good-will be- 
tween Belgium and America. 


SELF-SUPPORTING STUDENTS AT 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


“A TOTAL of $593,679.67 was earned this year 
by the one third of the Yale student body which 
is self-supporting either in whole or in part,” 
says Albert B. Crawford, director of the bureau 
of appointments and of the department of per- 
sonnel study at Yale University, in a report re- 
cently made public. Financial aid extended dur- 
ing the year by the university through scholar- 
ships, long-term tuition loans and shoit-term 
emergency loans amounted to $396,660.97, bring- 
ing the grand total of all scholarship aid and 
reported earnings to a new peak of $998,112. 
Approximately four fifths of this figure, totaling 

763,197.87, represents assistance through uni- 
versity agency, either in financial aid by schol- 
arships and loans, or in employment secured for 
students directly by the bureau of appointments. 

Of the $593,679.67 earned by the students, 
$350,856.17 was earned while the university was 
in session; the balance, $242,823.50, was earned 
during the summer time. A total of 1,346 indi- 
viduals received employment through the bu- 
reau and 5,473 positions were filled. 

The operation of the new department of per- 
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sonnel study, now in its first year, has brought a 
change in the administration of the bureay of 
appointments from the course it has followed jn 
the past. Certain of its functions, such as ad- 
vising and placing graduating seniors, have been 
assumed by the new department, which is yndoy. 
taking personnel research and occupational and 
educational guidance. Mr. Crawford is giving 
the major part of his time to that field, and the 
direction of the bureau of appointments | 
largely in the hands of John Cabot Diller, "24, 
recently appointed associate director. The ty» 
offices, however, are closely interrelated , 

function as two divisions of one department, 

The bureau, Mr. Crawford says, experienced 
trying reverses with respect to summer vacation 
employment. The industrial group, which for 
two summers has secured work of unusual ex- 
perience value, chiefly in Detroit automobile 
factories, suffered heavily this year by ten- 
porary shutdown of the Ford plant and slack 
employment elsewhere. Plans had been def 
nitely laid for placing over a hundred me: 
this work, but late in the year so many offers 
were withdrawn by employers that only twenty- 
eight such positions finally remained to be {ill 
On top of this came a change in the plans : 
large summer hotel, which had previously & 
cided to employ over a hundred student waiters. 
These placements, after being definitely ar- 
ranged, were suddenly canceled shortly betor 
the close of the college year. In spite ot suc! 
complications, the bureau was able to secur 
vacation positions for nearly three hundred av¢ 
fifty men. 

The student agencies, which serve various stu- 
dent needs, enjoyed a banner year. The Stucent 
Laundry Agency, with thirty-two men, earned 
$4,957. This group of students collects and de 
livers laundry, having its own automobile truck 
The Student Suit Pressing Agency, with flty- 
six students employed, and operating its 0”! 
plant, earned $10,328. By waiting on table i 
the university and other dining halls, 510 stu 
dents earned board which would have repr 
sented an outlay of $122,249. Fifty-one st 
dents organized eating tables and earned $9,-" 
By selling neckties, seven students earned 
509. Others sold raincoats, shoes, furniture 
flowers for the big games, while twenty-seven 
earned $1,002 by selling wood to their fellow- 
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students. The baseball and football programs, 
as usual, offered particularly desirable opportu- 
nities for earnings. 

The varied occupations the students pursue in 
their efforts to earn all or a part of their ex- 
ses is shown in the following media of em- 
ployment: artist’s model, blood transfusion 
donor, pall-bearer, board for service, book- 
keeper, caretaker, chauffeur, Christmas worker, 
clerk, entertainer, gardener, guide, messenger, 


pen 


reader to blind, stereopticon operator, teacher, 
tutor, translator, companion, launch mechanic, 
surveyor and supernumerary. 

Daring the year one man earned over $4,000 
in his spare time, and another earned over $3,- 
000: four earned between $2,000 and $3,000; 
five earned between $1,500 and $2,000; twenty- 
three earned between $1,000 and $1,500; 135 
earned between $500 and $1,000, and 657 earned 
between $100 and $500. 


THE PACIFIC COAST INTERNATIONAL 
HOUSE 


Joun D. RocKEFELLER, JR., has given $1,750,- 
the construction of a Pacifie Coast 
“International House” at that university, and 
of which George W. Kelham, San Francisco, is 
architect. 

Dr. W. W. Campbell, president of the univer- 
sity, in speaking of the institute stated that “the 
idea of this institution was encouraged by the 


UU tor 


phenomenal suceess of a similar institution pro- 
vided by Mr. Rockefeller in New York several 
years ago.” That project represented the first 
attempt in history to gather a considerable com- 
munity of university students, representing all 
It is the opinion 
of our regents, administration officials and pro- 
fessors, who are familiar with the subject, that 
the International House in New York repre- 
sents one of the most constructive efforts in 


nations, beneath one roof. 


behalf of international peace now being made in 
the United States, 

We are enthusiastie over the promise of 
having a duplicate at the University of Cali- 
fornia direetly across San Franciseo Bay from 
the Golden Gate, through which pass ships of 
every nation. 


According to present plans, the dormitory will 
‘ccommodate nearly 500 students in residence, 
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each with an individual room. In addition there 
will be social centers where American students 
can make friends with those from foreign lands. 
At present there is no such gathering place for 
those of different nations. There will be many 
features available for both resident and asso- 
ciate members, such as dining, social, assembly 
and committee rooms. A part of the building 
will be reserved for women students. 

“The University of California oceupies a 
strategic focal point in the world’s activities,” 
Dr. Campbell said. “It is attended by more 
foreign students than any other American in- 
stitution of higher education. Its influence is 
reaching out into all parts of the civilized world 
and attracting earnest seekers to its lecture 
halls.” 


THE NEW YORK STATE BOARD OF 
REGENTS 

Four appointments to the State Examinations 
Board were made by the Board of Regents of 
the University of the State of New York at the 
meeting on October 20, in the State Education 
Building at Albany. The members appointed 
are: Dr. Adam Leroy Jones, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, representing the colleges; Dr. Herbert 
S. Weet, superintendent of schools of Rochester, 
representing the superintendents of schools; 
M. Smith Thomas, principal of Hutchinson- 
Central High School, Buffalo, representing the 
secondary schools; Dr. Arvie Eldred, superin- 
tendent of schools, Troy. The appointments are 
for five years and fill the vacancies caused by 
the expiration of the terms of Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, president of Columbia University; 
Superintendent Weet and Superintendent Wil- 
liam J. O'Shea, of the New York City Schools, 
and by the resignation of Charles L. Mosher, 
who was formerly superintendent of schools at 
Saratoga Springs and has recently been ap- 
pointed director of the Attendance Division of 
the State Education Department. The State 
Examinations Board selects committees which 
prepare question papers in examinations and 
advises with the department in respect to the 
form and content of syllabuses covering the 
subjects of study in the elementary and secon- 
dary schools of the state. 

At the opening of the regents meeting Dr. 
Frank P. Graves, president of the University of 
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the State of New York and state commissioner 
of education, paid tribute to four former mem- 
bers of the State Education Department staff 
who have recently died. They are Dr. Frank B. 
Gilbert, formerly deputy commissioner and 
counsel; Dr, Willard D. Johnson, formerly 
supervisor of training classes; Arthur G. 
Clement, formerly supervisor of biologic sci- 
ence, and Hiram C. Case, formerly chief of the 
administration division. Vice-chancellor Adel- 
bert Moot, of Buffalo, spoke on behalf of the 
regents also and lauded the services to the state 
given by Dr. Frank Gilbert. 

Commissioner Graves called attention to the 
services of Dr. Alexander C. Flick, state his- 
torian and director of the Archives and History 
Division of the Department, in the various cele- 
brations which have been held in the state in 
observance of the Sesquicentennial of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. He praised Dr. Flick’s ex- 
ecutive ability in carrying out this work. A 
vote of appreciation for this work was adopted 
by the Board of Regents. 

The board appointed William L. Cook, of 
Jamestown, New York, to fill the vacancy on 
the State Board of Examiners in Optometry 
caused by the resignation of Glenn R. Fish. 


THE CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA 


Tue Child Study Association of America will 
hold a One-Day Conference on Parent Educa- 
tion in New York City at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania on Wednesday, November 2. This con- 
ference is planned to give an opportunity for 
the expression of community interest in parental 
education. Cooperating with the Child Study 
Association are thirty-five organizations as fol- 
lows: American Association for Organizing 
Family Social Work, American Child Health 
Association, American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion, Big Brother Movement, The Big Sisters, 
Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, Brooklyn Fed- 
eration of Churches, Brooklyn Juvenile Pro- 
tective Association, Catholic Charities of the 
Archdiocese of New York, Catholic Charities of 
Brooklyn, Charity Organization Society of the 
City of New York, Child Education Foundation, 
Child Welfare League of America, Children’s 
Welfare Federation, Civie Club, Froebel League, 
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Girls’ Service League of America, Greater New 
York Federation of Churches, Henry Street 
Visiting Nurse Service, Institute for Child Gyj- 
dance, Jewish Board of Guardians, The Junior 
League, League of Mothers’ Clubs, Maternity 
Center Association, National Board of the 
Young Women’s Christian Associations, Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene, Nationa! 
Council of Jewish Women, National Urban 
League, The New York Association for Improy- 
ing the Condition of the Poor, New York Child 
Welfare Committee, New York Diet Kitchen 
Association, New York School of Daleroze 
Eurythmies, New York Tuberculosis and Health 
Association, Pioneer Youth of America, Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America, 
Publie Education Association, United Parents’ 
Association of Greater New York Schools; 
Visiting Nurse Association of Brooklyn, Wo 
man’s City Club, Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of New York. 

The conference will be divided into three ses- 
sions, opening at 10 A. M., with “The Family 
and the Foundation of Character” as the top 
for the morning session. The luncheon session 
at 1:00 P. M. will take up “The Home’s Un- 
conscious Influence on Individual Failure and 
Success.” The evening session at 8:15 will b 
devoted to “Opportunities for Parents in Crea- 
tive Citizenship.” The program includes Mrs 
Howard S. Gans, president of the Child Stud 
Association; Dr. William F. Russell, dean 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Mr. 
Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg, director of ty 
Child Study Association; Dr. Otto Rank, ps)- 
choanalyst; Dr. Lawson G. Lowrey, director | 
the Institute of Child Guidance, New York Cit) 
Mr. Porter R. Lee, director of the New York 
School of Social Work; Dr. Bernard Glue 
formerly director of the Bureau of Children 
Guidance; Dr. Harry D. Kitson, professor 
education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 


sity; Mrs. Gifford Pinchot; Dr. Frederick \. 


Robinson, president of the College of the U" 


of New York; Dr. Ernest R. Groves, resear 
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professor of sociology, University of No 


Carolina; Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles, superinten- 


dent of the Butler Hospital, Providence, Rhode 


Island. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Homer LeRoy SHANTZ, for many years 
senior physiologist in the U, 8, Bureau of 
Plant Industry and for the past year head of 
the department of botany in the University of 
Illinois, has been eleeted president of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, to take office in September, 
1928, Dr. Byron Cummings, head of the de- 
partment of archeology, who has been acting 
president sinee the resignation of Dr. C. H. 
Marvin six months ago, has been appointed 
president during the coming year. 


Tue RevereND WILLIAM HaLLock JOHNSON, 
D.D.. has been installed as the fifth president of 
Lincoln University, at Lincoln University, Pa. 


Dr. Avery ALbert SHaw has been installed 
as president of Denison University. He took 
as the subject of his address “The Christian 


College of Liberal Arts.” 


Tue honorary degree of Doctor of Letters 
was conferred upon Dr, James Earl Russell, 
Dean Emeritus of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, at the sixty-third convocation of the 
University of the state of New York. In con- 
ferring the degree, Dr. Frank P. Graves, state 
commissioner of education, said: “The famous 
professional college, which you have within a 
generation erected out of an insignificant voca- 
tional school, has become a model and set a 
standard for teacher-training institutions not 
only in the United States but throughout the 
entire world, To its staff have eventually gravi- 
tated leading specialists in every field of edu- 
eation, and from all the civilized nations stu- 
dents have flocked hither to sit at their feet. 
Among its graduates are myriads of trained 
teachers, occupying most conspicuous posts in 
every quarter of the globe. Hundreds of pro- 
lessors, scores of deans and no less than thirty- 
five presidents of leading colleges and universi- 
ties have at one time or another drawn their 
inspiration from Teachers College.” 


As the first graduate of the New York City 
publie school system to be elevated to the presi- 
dency of the College of the City of New York, 
Dr. Frederick B. Robinson was tendered a 
testimonial dinner by his fellow members of the 
New York Academy of Public Edueation on 
Uetober 27. Professor Samuel B. Heckman, 
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president of the academy, presided. The speak- 
ers scheduled to make addresses were President 
Frank D. Blodgett, of Adelphi College, the Rev. 
Dr. William J. Duane, S.J., president of Ford- 
ham University; President M. J. Stroock, of 
the Board of Higher Education, and Brother 
Cornelius, president of Manhattan College. 
Among others announced to be called upon for 
brief messages of congratulation were Dr. John 
H. Finley, Dr. William J. O’Shea, Miss Olive 
M. Jones, Professor Albert Shiels, Dean John 
W. Withers, Professor James M. Kieran and 
Professor Charles A. Downer. 


A LUNCHEON in honor of Miss Cornelia Adair, 
president of the National Education Association, 
was given at the Hotel Commodore on October 
19. Among those who spoke in addition to Miss 
Adair were Dr. William J. O’Shea, Superin- 
tendent of Schools; Dr. George D. Strayer, of 
Teachers College; Dr. William F. Russell, dean 
of Teachers’ College; Miss Olive M. Jones, prin- 
cipal of Public School No. 120, and past-presi- 
dent of the National Education Association, 
presided, 


Joun Prersot McCaskey, editor emeritus of 
The Pennsylvania School Journal and for fifty- 
five years (1866-1921) its editor, celebrated his 
ninetieth birthday on October 9. 


Proressor A. L. Kroeser, chairman of the 
department of anthropology at the University of 
California, has just been named faculty research 
lecturer for 1928. The faculty research lecturer 
is selected each year by a faculty committee 
from among those connected with the university 
who have contributed most to science during the 
previous year, or who have concluded some par- 
ticularly interesting piece of work. 


Tue Leslie Dana gold medal of the National 
Committee for the Prevention of Blindness, 
awarded annually to the person who has done 
most for the conservation of vision in the pre- 
ceding year, has been presented to Dr. Lucien 
Howe, of Buffalo. Dr. Howe’s period of service 
to the country in the conservation of vision ex- 
tends over more than 50 years. He recently 
established at Harvard University a memorial 
institution known as the Howe Laboratory of 
Ophthalmology, of which he is the first di- 
rector, and to which he contributed $250,000. 
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THE recent annual graduation ceremony at St. 
Andrew’s University was presided over by the 
vice-chancellor and principal, Sir James Irvine. 
The honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred on 
Dr. John Burnet, emeritus professor of Greek; 
Sir Richard A. Gregory, editor of Nature; Dr. 
Knud Rasmussen, the Arctic explorer, and Mr. 
Benjamin Thomson, rector of Forfar Academy. 
Protessor H. J. Rose, late of the University of 
Wales, was formally installed in the chair of 
Greek, as successor to Professor John Burnet, 
retired. 


T. R. Cornet, for three years instructor in 
education at Cornell College, has been appointed 
head of the department of education. 


Dr. WittarD C. OLson has been appointed 
assistant professor of educational psychology at 
the University of Minnesota. During the past 
year Dr. Olson has been engaged in a study of 
neurotic tendencies in children, under a grant as 
fellow of the National Research Council Board 
of Fellowships in the Biological Sciences (Psy- 
chology). 

At the University of Buffalo, Ballard Bowen 
has been appointed assistant professor of edu- 
cation and Samuel Yochelson instructor in psy- 
chology. 

Witiarp H. BreruinGer has been appointed 
assistant professor in psychology at Oberlin 
College. 

Mrs. Atmira M. D. Martin, last year a su- 
pervisor in the schools of Ogden, Utah, has 
accepted a position as professor of early ele- 
mentary education in the Western State Teach- 
ers’ College at Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


Dr. Rew L. McCuiune, formerly professor of 
economics at New York University, is the newly 
appointed dean of the College of Commerce at 
the University of Southern California. 


Dr. Rate Hopkins Bush, formerly assistant 
in the Joliet High School and Junior College, 
has been appointed dean of the new Junior Col- 
lege at Long Beach, California. 


Dr. Ciara P. Serppet Wesster, formerly of 
Chicago, has been appointed dean of women at 
the University of Arizona. 

WALTER Sipers, chairman of the board of 
trustees of the National Education Association 
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and formerly superintendent of schools in Poca- 
tello, Ida., has gone to Augusta, Maine, as as. 
sistant to Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, president 
of the World Federation of Education Associa. 
tions. His first undertaking will be to edit and 
prepare for publication the minutes of proceed. 
ings of the meeting of the federation in Toronto 
last August. 


EpGar G. Doupna, secretary of the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, has been appointed work 
secretary of the state board of norma! school 
regents. Mr. Doudna has accepted a salary 0: 
$6,000, which is $500 less than he has been re- 
ceiving as secretary of the association. 

ArcHte M. PALMER has been elected executive 
director of the American Student Exchange, to 
succeed Dr. Carl J. Friedrich, who recently re- 
signed to accept an assistant professorship in th 
division of history, government and economics at 
Harvard University. Mr. Palmer was former!) 
alumni secretary at Columbia University. 

Tue Bureau of Special Education and Psycho- 
Educational Clinie of Miami University, 
which Dr. J. E. W. Wallin is the director, has 
been moved from Dayton to 939 Harrison Ay 
nue, Columbus, Ohio, where it will continue to 
train special-class teachers and examine men- 
tally handicapped children in the public ele- 
mentary schools of the state. Since its organiza- 
tion in 1921 the bureau has made 3,955 clinical 
examinations in about 75 school districts m vari 
ous parts of the state. 

E. H. Coteman, formerly with the Fresno 
County, California, Health Department, has ac- 
cepted the directorship of health education aud 
physical welfare in the Fresno city schools. 

Wa.rer Sy.vester Hertz0e has been elected 
director of American historical research in the 
Los Angeles city schools. 

Sopnie IreNE Loes, president of the Chil 
Welfare Committee of America, has been invite: 
by the League of Nations to collaborate as && 
viser to the child welfare section of the league. 
She is making a survey of how to aid blim¢ 
children. 

Dr. F. S. Harris, president of Brigham 
Young University, has returned to the institu 
tion after a year’s leave of absence, during wiic! 
time he attended the Pan-Pacific Science Cov 
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cress in Japan and made a world tour, studying 
education in various countries. In his travels he 
visited Egypt and most of the countries of Asia 


and Europe. 

Dr. Bayarp Done, president of the American 
University of Beirut, Syria, is visiting the 
United States. 

Dr. LeigH ALEXANDER, professor of classics 
and ancient history at Oberlin, is spending his 
sabbatical year in Europe visiting the important 
archeological places there and in Egypt. Part 
of the time he will spend in study at the Amer- 
ican School of Classical Studies in Athens. 


Dr. Oiver C. Lockuart, who was granted a 
leave of absence for the academic year 1926-27 
to become a member of the Kemmerer Commis- 
sion, which surveyed the economic and taxation 
systems of Bolivia and Eeuador, has returned 
to take up his position as head of the depart- 
ment of economies and finance in the College of 
Arts and Seienees and the school of business 
administration of the University of Buffalo. 


Dr. AbRAHAM FLEXNER, of the Rockefeller 
General Education Board, has accepted an in- 
vitation from Oxford University and_ the 
Rhodes Scholarship Trustees to be the Rhodes 
Memorial Lecturer in 1928. 


Ar a meeting of the Harvard Liberal Club 
on October 18, Professor F. W. Taussig dis- 
cussed a three-year course for the university. 
This subject was voted upon by the Harvard 
board of overseers in the time of President Eliot, 
and defeated by a small majority. 


Dean Pertey F. Wanker, of the school of 
engineering and agriculture of the University of 
Kansas, died by suicide on October 16. Dr. 
Walker was fifty-two years of age. 


Dr. Cartes Hersert Levermore, formerly 
professor of history and president of Adelphi 
College, Brooklyn, N. Y., from 1896 to 1912, 
died suddenly in California, on October 20, at 
the age of seventy-one years. Dr, Levermore 
vas awarded in 1923 the Bok prize of $100,000 
for “the best practical plan by which the United 
States may cooperate with other nations to at- 
tain and preserve world peace.” 


Ph Association of Governing Boards of 
State Universities and Allied Institutions will 
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hold its annual meetings at the University of 
Missouri in Columbia from Thursday to Satur- 
day, November 3, 4 and 5, 1927. Mr. Theodore 
Kronshage, Jr., regent of the University of Wis- 
consin, is president of the association, and Mr. 
D. W. Springer, 1202 National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C., is secretary. Among other 
speakers, Governor Sam A. Baker will address 
the association. 


A CONFERENCE of students attending American 
colleges and universities who have had industrial 
experience will be held at Swarthmore College 
on November 4, 5 and 6. A. J. Muste, dean of 
Brookwood Labor College, will preside. 


On the occasion of the inauguration of Dr. 
William Mather Lewis as president of Lafayette 
College, Mr. John Markle, a trustee, made a gift 
of $500,000 to the college for the construction 
and endowment of a building for the engineer- 
ing department. 


As a stimulus toward development of avia- 
tion in American colleges, Grover Loening, pres- 
ident of the Loening Aeronautical Engineering 
Corporation, has offered a prize fund of $5,000 
for an annual award in an intercollegiate flying 
contest. 


CASH prizes amounting in all to $6,000 are 
being offered to freshmen in American colleges 
for essays on subjects related to chemistry by 
the American Chemical Society, with the en- 
dorsement of Mr. and Mrs. F. P. Garvan, of 
New York City. The essays must be on the rela- 
tion of chemistry to health and disease, to the 
enrichment of life, to agriculture or forestry, to 
national defense, to the home or to the develop- 
ment of an industry. 


Tue trustees of Oberlin College have pur- 
chased a well-built commodious house with ade- 
quate grounds for the president of the college. 
The house is given in addition to the salary 
hitherto provided for the office. 


Tue salaries of assistant professors at Wil- 
liams College have been raised so that the 
minimum is $2,600 and the maximum $4,000, 
while the maximum pay of instructors has been 
raised to $2,500. These increases were made 
possible through gifts from the Loyalty Fund 
Association, composed of members of the 
alumni. 
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On the recommendation of President Cloyd 
Heck Marvin, a far-reaching organization of the 
academic units of George Washington Univer- 
sity has been effected. The Department of 
Arts and Sciences, which formerly included all 
the units of the university except law and medi- 
cine, has been broken up into Columbian College 
(the liberal arts college of the university since 
1821); the Graduate School, formerly the 
School of Graduate Studies; the School of Edu- 
cation, formerly the Teachers College; and the 
School of Engineering, formerly the College of 
Engineering. These units are now distinct 
schools with distinct, although somewhat inter- 
locking, faculties. The Department of Library 
Seience has been elevated into the Division of 
Library Science and the Summer School be- 
comes the Summer Sessions of the university. 
The Department of Medicine has been broken 
up into the School of Medicine and the School 
of Pharmacy, while the Law School continues 
under the same designation as before. 


Park Couuece, Parkville, Missouri, will this 
year inaugurate a plan of honors work for 
gifted students. This work is confined at the 
present time to the senior year. Approximately 
ten per cent. of the present senior class have 
been approved for honors work. The following 
departments are represented: Chemistry, biol- 
ogy, physics, social sciences, Romance languages 
(Spanish and French), English and education. 


THE resolution was adopted at a recent meet- 
ing of the National Association of Railroad and 
Utility Commissioners at Dallas, Texas, recom- 
mending the establishment of public utility 
courses in American colleges and the adoption 
of text-books in schools and universities that 
give unprejudiced and unbiased knowledge of 
the fundamentals of such utilities. 


THE Supreme Court of Canada has dismissed 
an appeal by Roman Catholic school trustees 
which challenged the validity of a whole section 
of the Ontario Education Acts, and sought to 
have them declared ultra vires. The appellants 
challenged the authority of the Province of On- 
tario to tax Ontario separate school supports for 
the maintenance of continuation schools, col- 
legiates or high schools not established or con- 
ducted by the board of trustees of the Roman 
Catholic separate schools. The total sum in- 
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volved amounts to nearly half a million dollars 
(£100,000). The appeal is likely to be taken 
to the Privy Council. 


State Epucation ComMIssioner Exuorp has 
ordered reinstatement of Edward A. Nelson as 
secretary of the Bayonne School Board and pay- 
ment of his salary from May 19, when he was 
dismissed, at the rate of $5,000 a year. Mr. Nel. 
son was named as secretary in May, 1926, for 
a term of five years. A new board took office in 
February of this year, and in May removed him 
and gave the place to Joseph A. Skelenar. As 
a result of Dr. Elliott’s ruling, Mr. Skelenar js 
removed. While agreeing with the contention o! 
the board that the former body had not had the 
right to make an appointment for a five-year 
term and thus restrict the succeeding board, Dr. 
Elliott held that Mr. Nelson’s appointment for 
that period had been ratified by failure to re- 
move him until more than three months after th: 
new officers took over the school affairs. 


THe New Jersey Board of Education has 
passed a ruling whereby teachers taking the 
four-year training course at the Montclair Nor 
mal School must furnish a $300 bond to be for 
feited in the event of their failure to teach at 
least three years in the public schools of the 
state. 


TEN agricultural high schools in Simpso 
County, Mississippi, have introduced forestry) 
as a major study, setting aside plots of from 
ten to forty acres each for forestry demonstra- 
tion purposes. This year the county plans 1! 
clude the laying out of the plots and the study 
of forestry by the schools, under the supervisior 
of an extension forester. It is planned eventu- 
ally to extend this school forestry work through- 
out the state. 


Instruction at the Hampton Normal and In- 
dustrial Institute has been suspended indefi- 
nitely, following a virtually unanimous “strike” 
of its 946 men and women students. The striki 
was due to the turning on of lights during * 
moving-picture show and to the confinement 0! 
the student body to the school grounds from 
early evening. 

Mona Morgan, vice-president and general 


director of the International Shakespeare As*°- 
ciation, states that this organization plans 
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organize a professional company of young play- 
ers to give this winter a series of Shakespearean 
matinees for publie sehool pupils of New York 
City beginning, if possible, on November 15. 
The players will be paid and the performances 
will not depend in any way upon charity. There 
will be no box office and no advertising, but 
tickets will be sold at a low rate directly to the 
children through their schools. 


Turovan members of the University of Cali- 
fornia extension division at San Diego a pro- 
cram of monthly meetings has been worked out 
with Mexican edueators, to be held alternately in 
Tia Juana and San Diego. Among the mem- 
bers of the local group sponsoring the idea are 
Dr. W. E. Johnson, head of the education de- 
partment, San Diego State College; Willard E. 
Givens, superintendent, San Diego schools; Mrs. 
Gertrude S. Bell, member of the San Diego State 
College faculty; Mrs. Nellie Foster, University 
of California extension division, and Miss Kath- 
erine Cramp, English teacher in the Tia Juana 
This exchange between the educators 
of the two neighboring republics follows lines 
similar to those developed by the faculty of Po- 
mona College, with the cooperation of Mexican 
government officials, through which has been 
annual friendly conference of 
workers among Spanish-speaking peoples, at 
which leading Mexieans are principal speakers. 
Scholars are also exchanged for the summer 
sessions of Pomona College and the National 
University of Mexieo and numerous conferences 
are held each year between educators of the 


two countries. 


=( he ols. 


arranged an 


M. Herriot, the French Minister of Educa- 
tion, has given notice of his intention to make 
The methods by 
which he intends to earry out this proposal will 
be submitted to the finance committee of the 
chamber. The adoption of this reform, which 
will involve eredits estimated at 58,000,000f. 
(about £468,000), ean only be carried out in 
successive stages. For this year several hundred 
thousand franes only will be asked from Parlia- 
ment in order to ensure free secondary educa- 
ton in the colleges where a fusion has already 
been effected with the higher primary education. 
M. Poincaré has given his assent to the financial 
measures involved in this proposal. 


education in the lycées free. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


REGISTRATION STATISTICS AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


AN increase of almost exactly 500 students 
over the 1926 enrolment was recorded at the end 
of the first week of the fall term at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, as shown by figures compiled 
by the registrar, Rodney M. West. 

Three colleges, dentistry, pharmacy and edu- 
cation, show smaller enrolments than they had 
last year. In all others there was an increase. 
For the second successive year, agriculture 
showed a gain, implying that farm prosperity 
is on the increase. Enrolment in the College of 
Agriculture, Forestry and Home Economics 
dropped during the period of agricultural de- 
pression. 

The university had 10,459 students at the end 
of its first week, compared with 9,970 at the 
end of the first week in 1926. Completion of 
registration in the Graduate School, which is 
allowed to continue after undergraduate regis- 
tration is completed, is expected to bring the 
fall quarter total to 10,750, much the largest 
in the history of the institution. 

For the first time since the Veterans’ Bureau 
began its work, there are no “war specials” or 
disabled veteran students in the University of 








Group 1926 1927 
War Specials 2 0 
Science, Literature and Arts... 4,230 4,400 
Engineering and Architecture 1,181 1,241 
Agriculture, Forestry and Home 
Economics 718 735 
I iaictinintien 281 278 
Medicine ..... 585 601 
Nursing 393 537 
Dentistry : 352 264 
Dental Hygienists ' 37 46 
Mines and Metallurgy ; 58 85 
Pharmacy . 169 142 
Chemistry ......... 204 226 
Education _........ —- 1,223 1,139 
Business . ' . 224 275 
Graduate School (early) ~~... 378 560 
Total 10,035 10,529 
Lesa Duplicates 2. cccccccccccnen 65 70 
Net Collegiate Attendance 9,970 10,459 
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Minnesota this year. Last year there were two. 
Several years ago there had been as many as 
300. 

The table on page 557 shows the registration 
by colleges, those that are starred showing an 
increase in the number of students. 

Enrolment in the two summer sessons passed 
6,000 this year with another attendance record. 

Students in the four schools of agriculture, 
which did not open until October 1, and in other 
sub-collegiate units of the University of Minne- 
sota are not included in the totals. Neither are 
extension and correspondence students. 


LIMITATION OF JUNIOR STUDENTS 
AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 

Tue Board of Trustees of Stanford Univer- 
sity, acting on the recommendation of President 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, has passed a resolution to 
limit the number of new men students entering 
Stanford University October 1, 1928, with less 
than junior year standing to 350, which is 100 
less than the number admitted at the beginning 
of the college year heretofore. 

The action of the board was made public by 
President Wilbur in the following statement: 


The Board of Trustees of Stanford University 
has set at three hundred and fifty (350) the num- 
ber of new men students to be admitted to the 
lower division October 1, 1928. This number is 
for that year only. Further determinations as to 
the reductions or increases in the lower division will 
depend upon experience and future registration in 
the university. No determination for the elimina- 
tion of the lower division has been made by the 
board of trustees. 


This action follows a resolution of the board 
passed last June which said: 


Resolved: That the board of trustees approve 
the recommendation of the president of the univer- 
sity that there be a further reduction in the num- 
ber of students to be admitted to the lower divi- 
sion of the university. 

And that the president be authorized to carry 
out this policy at such rate and to such extent as 
may, from time to time, be authorized by this 
board. 

And that no determination be made at this time 
of the question of the elimination of the lower 
division at any specific period. 


Stanford regulations up to this action by the 
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board provide for the admission of 450 new men 
students into the first two years at the beginning 
of the first quarter each year, and of 50 in the 
second or winter quarter. Recently none has 
been admitted to the third quarter, but no 
numerical limitation has been set for the sum. 
mer quarter, although such students admitted jn 
that quarter are given no assurance that they 
will be permitted to reregister in succeeding 
quarters. 

Underlying the action of the board of trus. 
tees and president of Stanford towards the re. 
duction of the number admitted to the lower 
division are the development of junior colleges 
equipped to give adequate training in the sub- 
jects of these two years and the limitations of 
income received by Stanford from its endow- 
ment. Dr. Wilbur’s belief is that since Stanford 
ean adequately care for only a limited total of 
students of all classes it should devote itself to 
work of more strictly university grade, which is 
not so easily obtainable elsewhere, rather than 
to the elementary subjects, which are satisfac- 
torily offered in a growing number of instita- 
tions. Stanford’s plan is to reduce its lower 
division enrolment as the upper division or grad- 
uate enrolment increases and as facilities for 
lower division work outside Stanford are in- 
creased. 





DISCUSSION 


OVERPRODUCTION IN HIGHER EDU- 
CATION 


THE complaint has been general of late that 
the demand for college training to-day is far in 
excess to the supply of which our higher insti- 
tutions of learning are capable. It is also 
hinted more or less openly that of the multi- 
tudes that annually gain admission to our ¢ol 
leges thousands are, for want of intelligence or 
intellectual curiosity or both, unequal to the 
task of higher learning. We see everywhere 
college heads in open rebellion against the notion 
of democracy in higher education, and no less 
an authority than President Lowell, of Harvard, 
is guilty of the heresy that intellectually “we 
are neither equal nor free”-—a doctrine full o 
significant implications. All of which is sy™p- 
tomatie of a real problem. Rh 

So far the colleges alone have recognized the 
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existence of this problem and have sought in- 
dividually to achieve a solution. The wealthier 
and more independent institutions are picking 
their students albeit forever protesting that their 
wlective machineries are short of securing ade- 
quate selection. The less opulent of them can 
not afford the luxury. They take all who come 
and grow diseriminative in proportion as they 
grow prosperous. Thus, while not all colleges 
are open to every high-sehool graduate, every 
high-school graduate with tuition to pay can 
find a college that will admit him. Education 
in this respect is merchandise. As long as 
there is a demand for it institutions will rise 
to supply it for a consideration. 

Here is the problem from a different angle 
bringing into view two other principles gen- 
erally known to suffer most from overindulgence 
in “higher learning’ and complain least. Many 
hands are busy at the task of saving the better 
college from the unfit, but where is the organ- 
ized effort that will save the unfit from college 
or society from both? 

To what extent college misfits are injured 
materially, intellectually and morally through 
the years of ungainful occupation will never be 
adequately established. Yet by all natural laws 
injury is inevitable from contact between a stern 
environment and unadaptable life exposed 
thereto. Of these the environment is more 
likely to eseape unhurt. The intellectual atmos- 
phere in colleges where such is in existence is 
truly suffocating to minds intellectually inert. 
Were the human mind as sensitive as is the 
human body and as ready to revolt against mat- 
ter it has no power to digest, a third of the 
nation’s freshmen would sign out of college on 
physicians’ orders. Such, unfortunately, is not 
the ease. Minds are hardy and quite open to 
abuse. So seores of them in college are be- 
labored unduly with history, chemistry, English 
and anthropology when they should be out in 
the world exercising whatever capacities do 
properly function in them. All this may be 
Inte and perfectly obvious to every one familiar 
with the mental limitations of the race. Yet 
herein lies the tragedy of the campus. Over- 
emphasis of football is not the cause of any- 
thing; rather it is the effect of which intellectual 
maladjustment is the cause. 
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Then there is society by no means an impar- 
tial onlooker. When the colleges and universi- 
ties of the land open their portals annually in 
June to let loose hordes of A.B.’s and S8.B.’s 
and L.L.B.’s a gaping and bewildered public is 
looking askance, shaking its head gravely. 
What to do with so many lawyers, with so 
many bachelors of arts and science? For not 
a third of all that graduate see in their own 
intellectual growth sufficient compensation for 
the labors of a college career. Most, on the 
contrary, feel that they had sacrificed time and 
energy and for the loss thus sustained they mean 
to recover from society. Is the legal profession 
being prostituted by the practitioner who brings 
with him into practice the ethics of a boot- 
legger and the heart of a pawnbroker? Then 
the remedy is not in stricter requirements for 
admission to the bar. The evil originates at 
the threshold of the law school or earlier and 
there it is to be combatted or abandoned. Has 
a substantial part of the medical profession 
succumbed to the practices of fishmongers? 
Then this condition is largely due to a steady 
influx of M.D.’s into areas already overmanned 
with surgeons and physicians. 

Industry no longer clamors for college-trained 
men. It never did, though for a time it was 
fashionable to cling to the theory that the col- 
lege of liberal arts was developing the execu- 
tive talent necessary to propel the huge indus- 
trial wheels of the nation. Nobody ever be- 
lieved that a sensible manufacturer would prefer 
for an office of responsibility an A.B. with a 
cum laude in languages to an intelligent fore- 
man of proved ability. So the industries are 
turning a cold shoulder to the products of our 
educational plants. And the needy graduate, 
having framed his sheepskin, must now choose 
between unskilled labor and the less vital busi- 
nesses of society such as salesmanship or social 
work. As a rule he chooses the latter. But 
the historian will not be happy selling silk hose 
nor the student of philosophy selling insurance, 
though both might have been perfectly happy 
and, by this time, prosperous salesmen had they 
not labored fruitlessly for years on history and 
philosophy. Thus the process of ill-adaption 
begun in college continues throughout life, the 
evil steadily growing with the enrolment in the 
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volleges of the land. Society seems to sense 
this vaguely and is uneasy. There is even a 
ring of anxiety in the optimism of the editorial 
comment that greets the annual baccalaureate 
festivities. 


II 


What motivates so many mediocre boys to 
seek the hardships of higher learning, having 
only recently found it difficult to extricate them- 
selves from the lesser perils of a high-school 
course? Every campus in the land will testify 
that it is not, as it might appear to the casual 
observer, a desire to accumulate knowledge or a 
curiosity for things intellectual. Nor is it the 
social distinction enjoyed by college graduates 
a quarter of a century ago that lures youth into 
college to-day. For, with the A.B, and Ph.B. 
as common as a middle name, a bachelor’s de- 
gree from Yale or Harvard no longer serves as 
a passport into select society. We are forced 
then to accept as a major motive the ever- 
present and ever-powerful desire for economic 
self-betterment. 

The high-school graduate at eighteen, fresh 
from the paternalism of school and home, recoils 
at the threshold of a cold, uninviting and in- 
hospitable world. He dreads to step into it 
and fears, not without reason, his inability to 
find a satisfactory orientation in this chaos 
termed life. Devoted parents understand and 
sympathize. If they have the means, they send 
him off to college for some more paternalism in 
vague hope that somehow he will emerge in four 
years older and stronger and better equipped 
for the ordeal of starting an independent life. 
College thus provides a temporary escape from 
the inevitable. But alas! when he comes back 
with his A.B. the world continues cold and un- 
friendly. He is still afraid to venture forth, 
still unprepared. Again his parents come to 
his rescue, if they can, and send him to a pro- 
fessional school, the choice of the particular 
school being dictated less often by the aptitude 
and inclination of the student than by the eco- 
nomic advantages that the profession is likely 
to render. 

In this alarming pilgrimage to college for 
economic salvation many of the academic ills 
have their inception; in it are the roots of the 
ugly growth that overruns our professions. It 
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is idle to look for a remedy in limitations on 
admission. The problem springs from and . 
thoroughly entwined in the economic life of thy 
race and will not yield to an independent gp. 
tion. Nor even is the solution within the power 
of private and public high schools were thoy 
to unite in an effort—some now exist to do the 
very opposite—of diverting intellectually in- 
ferior youths from college. The economic pres. 
sure is there, colleges are willing, and, besides, 
no good mother will readily take the implication 
that her boy is unfit for college. 

Yet, while artificial means are ineffective. the 
stampede collegeward may in due time lp 
checked by the same natural forces that brought 
it on. A _ reaction seems indeed imminent. 
Should the news spread abroad, as eventually 
it must, that there is no money-making capacity 
in an A.B. degree and that some doctors and 
lawyers in order to live are forced to sell shoe 
laces or mA&gazines or baking powder, higher 
learning would lose much of its popularity and 
would hence cease to be fashionable. 

Then what academic Utopia may not com 
true! The potential salesman would no longer 
plague mathematics and himself, but would 
rather upon having acquired the rudiments oi 
polite English go forth to build up a trade 
Seekers of profitable careers, unable to find thes 
in professional school, would resume their searet 
elsewhere and would make room for those that 
come primarily in quest of law or medicine ot 
engineering. Colleges in general might grad 
ually be restored to their normai state and mace 
to function once again as seats of learning. 

BaRNET RvupMas 

PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE MENACE OF HAMMONDISM 

“Rep Pedagogues our Worst Menace” 's t 
title of a sermon by John Hays Hammond 
recently distributed via the newspaper to @ 
populace of the United States. Coming sever 
years after the Bolshevik-hunting era ¥ 
followed the great war, the verbal gestures " 
Hammond are a curious revival of a sly" 
propaganda which the student of history might 
legitimately have considered outgrow®. Han- 
mond’s cavalier judgments about the ignor 
of facts and human nature, inexperience ™ 
affairs, and the Utopia-spinning propens' es ol 
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our college professors should not pass unchal- 
lenged. 

Hammond has a veritable passion for “facts” 
and the practical working of things and ideas, 
and for this passion he should be commended. 
iis range of facts, unfortunately, is small. His 
universe is Ptolemaic. Had he illustrated the 
alleged poverty of carefully-gathered data in 
our social sciences, the alleged unskilful use of 
the data now existent, and the danger of wide 
veneralization without close observation and 
documentation, his reminder would have been 
salutary and in line with a growing dissatis- 
faction which historians, economists and _polit- 
ical scientists are themselves expressing. That 
approach is not his, as his solution of the red 
problem in our colleges shows. He wants the 
pale Ph.D. to undergo practical experience in 
eoing concerns before he starts to teach innocent 
students, and he wants successful men in poli- 
ties, business and other large enterprises to lee- 
ture to the classes in order to correct the un- 
balanced and theoretical character of the text- 


) 


books and the professors. 

Neither of these proposals is unsound, with 
certain qualifications. Prospective teachers of 
youth should have immediate contact with the 
material in their field. They should not be 
given higher degrees without it, and after they 
have secured positions they should spend at least 

f of their time in field work, in close observa- 

1 of aflairs here and abroad. College au- 
thorities should provide them with leisure and 
money to work in the only laboratory of the 
social seientists, the world of action and affairs, 
unless they want their men to be provincial and 
opuonated. Experts in all fields, too, should 
ve heard, provided they ean tell what they know. 

Nevertheless Hammond follows a popular 
prejudice in exaggerating the degree of inex- 
perience and wild theorizing which now obtains. 
My observation is that most of our teachers of 
collective phenomena have considerable experi- 
enee with conerete investigations. They are 
much more cautious about wide generalizations 
1 their crities, They have renounced pan- 

as Tor social surveys. If it is allowable to 

the archaie and emotionally-colored 
way, radical and conservative, the bent of 
— men may be ealled decidedly conserva- 


uve ust 


» JuS' aS most people in the United States 
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are practically conservative. The social scien- 
tists differ in temperament and color of eye, 
but as a group they are alike in realizing the 
complexity of their subject-matter and the dan- 
ger of hasty speculation. Besides, the law of 
habit applies to them. Habit remains “the 
enormous fly-wheel of society.” 

Happily, the departure of the pedagogues 
from the standpoint of Hammond is funda- 
mental. Mr. Hammond covets his own collec- 
tion of facts, they search for comprehensive 
facts. He demands of them experience with 
banks, factories and that settled equilibrium of 
things which he likes; they delve into malad- 
justments of society, the failures and the wel- 
fare of all groups comprising the community. 
He deifies suecess and those qualities of human 
nature which bring prestige and reward; they 
want to know what success means, and the 
various qualities of mind and character which 
might be brought into play for the good of all. 
Hammond is a pleader for efficient carrying on 
of a system of life which is to his taste. The so- 
cial scientist is objective, deliberative and as in- 
partial in his procedure as it is humanly pos- 
sible to be. His eye is upon the past and the 
future of society as well as upon the present 
status. He is historically minded. 

If Hammond is concerned solely with the 
teaching of our “business colleges” and other 
proprietary schools, he is right. Nothing but 
the technique of politics, commerce and industry 
is appropriate there. Criticism, appraisal and 
treatment of unsolved problems aside from tech- 
nical ones are superfluous in vocational colleges. 
I am thinking, however, of our colleges of arts 
in which the aim is a liberation of mind and 
behavior from the utilitarian clamp of life. In 
these colleges, Hammond’s proposal would sim- 
ply fasten upon them a narrowly pragmatic and 
technical atmosphere. They have enough of it 
as it is. “Stevenson says somewhere to his 
reader : ‘You think you are just making this bar- 
gain, but you are really laying down a link in 
the policy of mankind.’ Well, your technical 
school should enable you to make your bargain 
splendidly; but your college should show you 
just the place of that kind of bargain—a pretty 
poor place, possibly—in the whole policy of 
mankind. That is the kind of liberal outlook, 
of perspective, of atmosphere, which should 
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surround every subject as a college deals 
with it.’ 

Why the exclusive devotion to one set of enter- 
prises? Mr. Hammond’s list of lectures which 
he wants delivered by successful men to college 
students betrays him. Just what should the 
social sciences do? Are they merely agencies 
to “rationalize” all the political, economic and 
moral customs and notions which happen to be 
dominant? Have they no sifting and critical 
function? Have not the “facts” which confront 
the farmer, the plumber, the shop-keeper and 
the cooperative their own place in a catholic 
treatment of society? And does not “human 
nature” function in somewhat different ways in 
the executives of large-scale organizations as 
compared with members of cooperative societies 
and trades unions? 

Every one, I suppose, has a private theory of 
human nature. Mr. Hammond is no exception. 
He would have our adolescent students taught 
his own philosophy of life and no other. He 
isn’t ashamed to repeat the well-worn prescrip- 
tion about the changelessness of human nature. 
Strange that an educated man like Mr. Ham- 
mond should claim so much knowledge of that 
elusive entity. Psychologists are still undecided 
about its definition. What they do know doesn’t 
seem to substantiate the psychological theorems 
of Mr. Hammond. For instance, they find that 
the habits of children and adolescents quickly 
and easily respond to a variety of stimuli. 
They are not so certain as formerly about the 
number and the fixity of instincts. Anthro- 
pologists of a psychologic turn stress the diver- 
sity of ambitions which primitive folk entertain 
in response to the social patterns into which 
they are born. The notion of heredity as an 
automatic mechanism uninfluenced by environ- 
ment, intrauterine or postnatal, is rapidly pass- 
ing in consequence of the work of the experi- 
mental zoologists. 

Now come Hammond and his spiritual asso- 
ciates with their airy assumption of absolute 
knowledge of the unchanging springs of be- 
havior. Their “facts” and “experience” they 
are in a hurry to distribute to the inhabitants 
of the colleges. 


1 William James, ‘‘Memories and Studies,’’ 
p- 321. 
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What about the youth, anyway? Are they 
all corrupted by their college professors, or wer 
they shaken a little before the bell rang? Here 
differences must be recognized. Some of they 
have been well filled with the spirit of this com. 
placent and hedonistic age before they matriey. 
lated. Anything the professor may say in aj. 
vance of the wise saws of their neighbors at 
home will startle them. They are dismayed 
when the teacher of economies refers them to q 
careful report of engineers on “Waste in Ip. 
dustry.” They can’t understand that thousands 
of men work hard without the profit motive, 
They rebel when history is treated objectively, 
minus the glamor of national jingoism. 

Other students, the reflective minority, are im- 
patient with their instructors for quite another 
reason. The pedagogues are too “conservative”! 
Disillusioned since the war, when they were 
promised much in exchange for their lives, they 
want to live a good adventurous life. How they 
don’t know. They seek the help of science and 
the picture of human nature and institutions 
which the sciences of man present. They don't 
care to be fooled again. Their parents are at 
sea. Their elders mumble the same pious 
phrases. Hammond flaunts the endeavors of 
the genuine students of causes to oan « the 
malady. He asks the professors and the under 
graduates to be sane and practical and to find 
a way to turn rubber into gold! 

Has Hammond, with his solicitude for facts, 
examined the magazines and books of the 
youngsters of to-day? Is their experience 0! 
no account? Is it the professor or the modern 
Megalopolis which has incited them to rebellio 
and thinking? Does he know intimately the 
boys and girls who have not “settled down” and 
who will not take a safe job until they know 
where they are going and whether it is wort! 
while to go there? 

John Hays Hammond, in short, is an apolog . 
and rationalizer of the motives and conduct “! 
that sector of the Western World whom Speng 
ler thinks most representative of its decline 
He forgets that successful enterprises are 2°! 
necessarily admirable; their objective my - 
coincide with the finer impulses of middle-a2 red 
men, not to speak of the younger generation 
in their best moments. Of the quality of the 
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best moment let William James speak: “There 
is but one unconditional commandment, which is 
that we should seek incessantly, with fear and 
trembling, so to vote and to act as to bring about 
the very largest total universe of good which 
we can see.” 

After a span of nine years the desire of men 
to shape a better world has dwindled. A war- 
less world safe and receptive to worthy aims has 
not arrived. A new generation is advancing. 
The motives of rivalry and aggrandizement are 
powerfully organized. Eulogistie publicity is 
not wanting. Opposing motives are stigma- 
tized: they are radical and pacifistic. The 
motives of justice and good-will are not effee- 
tively organized. Meanwhile the race is on be- 
tween education and eatastrophe. Wittingly or 
not, Hammond has seized the appropriate mo- 
ment to inject the old poison and to deflect the 
experts from the task of fashioning, not a 
Utopia, but a more justifiable society than that 
which issued in the debaele of the war. The 
renaseence of Toryism is a menace not only to 
the universities, but to freedom of work every- 
where, 

E. L. TALBERT 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 





QUOTATIONS 


THE GARY SCHOOL STRIKE 

Tue heathen caste system of India is brought 
to the mind of some editorial observers by the 
“discouraging” and “regrettable” attitude of 
1,400 high-school boys and girls of Gary, Indi- 
ana, Who went on a strike against the presence 
ot twenty-four negro children in their classes— 
“a proportion of negroes to whites of less than 
one in fifty,” as the neighboring Chicago Trib- 
une notes. “This handful of negro children,” it 
explains, “was assigned to the Emerson School 
because of the great distance they otherwise 
would have had to travel each day in going to 
and from school.” The Tribune feels that “the 
evidence from Gary is disappointing. These 
white children view their negro schoolmates as a 
contamination. To these white children the pres- 
ence of a single negro in the same room with 
forty whites is something not to be contem- 
plated without horror. We ean think of no par- 


* James, ‘‘The Will to Believe,’’ p. 209. 
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allel to their attitude unless it is in India with 
its caste of untouchables whose shadow upon a 
man of higher caste is contamination.” 

The Chicago News informs us that the end of 
the walkout came “when the school authorities 
agreed to transfer twenty-one of the colored stu- 
dents enrolled at Emerson High School to 
Schloebel High School pending the erection of 
an all-negro school in the near future.” It 
states that “a special session of the city council 
was called by Mayor Floyd E. Williams after 
the number of students striking ‘to make Emer- 
son white’ had gradually increased to 1,400 and 
threatened to tie up the school completely.” It 
goes on to tell that “there was a stormy scene 
when Mayor Williams suggested the appropria- 
tion of $15,000 for the temporary negro build- 
ing. Alderman A. B. Whitlock, colored, com- 
plained that such a sum could not provide de- 
cent school facilities, and that it seemed a useless 
expenditure of money, inasmuch as Gary schools 
now have an abundance of space. ‘You are set- 
ting an awful example by yielding to those 
striking students,’ he said. ‘My people are tax- 
payers and have a right to as good an education 
as any one.’” We learn, however, that this 
protest passed unheeded, and that the plans for 
the separate school for colored children went 
through. The objection of the colored alder- 
man even called forth a friendly rebuke from 
the senior councilman, Alderman Merritt Mar- 
tindale, who is quoted by the Chicago Tribune 
as saying, “Now, I hope you’re not going to take 
a wrong view of us whites. The difference is 
there, and it does no good to try to hide it.” 
Thus the Gary school system puts itself on 
record once more as a pioneer, but in a decid- 
edly different direction. 

The northern papers naturally enough view 
this incident as a surrender to prejudice, and 
fear that it may lead to similar action in other 
communities above the Mason and Dixon line. 
“The children, needless to say, would not have 
acted without the approval of their parents,” 
says the Chicago Tribune. “The parents may 
live to regret their mistake. . . . We have small 
sympathy for them, but much for the children, 
who are, after all, too young to know how cruel 
and stupid their strike has been or how thor- 
oughly un-American has been their behavior 
toward constituted authority.” The South Bend 
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Tribune opines that “a city is reduced to sad 
straits when its civic and educational leaders 
cower before the ultimatum of hot-headed chil- 
dren and hasten to placate them by nullifying 
the rights of other children. A settlement has 
been negotiated in Gary, but on terms which 
make it apparent that further trouble may be 
expected.” “We should not like,” frankly as- 
serts the Grand Rapids Press, “to see the North 
come to the Jim Crow segregation idea, more or 
less forced upon the South.” 

The newspapers of the South adopt an atti- 
tude of friendly interest in the attempt of the 
North to grapple with a problem that they them- 
selves have settled, so far as settlement is pos- 
sible, by segregation of the two races. “It is 
easy enough,” reflects the Raleigh News and 
Observer, “at long range to criticize other peo- 
ple, but when the race problem comes close home 
it is a very different matter. . . . The Southern 
rule, as practiced in Raleigh, Salisbury and 
other cities, will be universal in all communities 
where the population of both races is large. It 
is the only policy in both sections that will work 
satisfactorily.” The Savannah News expresses 
the opinion that “the South has gone much 
farther toward a solution of the problem than 
the North,” and prophesies that with the rapidly 
increasing negro population in many northern 
cities “the chances are that five years from now 
anybody will be able to see that the South has 
willingly and earnestly and considerately sought 
that solution, while most of the talk about it that 
has come from the North was talk that sprang 
from ignorance and misunderstanding.” “The 
dispute,” comments the Charleston News, “is 
the concern of Indiana. It is none of ours. No 
necessity arises at any time to patrol the streets 
of any city of South Carolina with machine-guns 
to prevent a collision of whites and negroes.” — 
The Literary Digest. 





REPORTS 


THE WORK OF A SUPERINTENDENT 
OF SCHOOLS 


As the result of a survey of the city school 
system of New Castle, Pa., made by W. S. 
Deffenbaugh, chief of the City Schools Division 
of the Bureau of Education, Department of 
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the Interior, the following recommendations 
have been made in regard to general policies 
of school administration. The board of sehoc| 
directors should legislate and employ a super. 
intendent of schools as the chief executive officer 
of the board. As executive officer of the board 
he should be charged with the following duties: 


1, Attend all meetings of the board and all com. 
mittee meetings. 

2. Nominate all supervisors, principals, teachers 
and other employes. He should be required t 
present evidence that the persons he has recom. 
mended are qualified for the positions, 

3. Recommend for discharge of retirement any 
employee under his direction whose influence of 
services are so unsatisfactory as to warrant such 
action, subject to approval of the board. 

4. Recommend text-books, instructional supplies, 
apparatus and equipment, and have general charge 
of their purchase, storage and distribution. 

5. Prepare, in conference with supervisors, prin- 
cipals and teachers the content of each course of 
study authorized by the board of education. After 
the board has authorized a course of study, as, a 
course in Spanish, the preparation of it should be 
in the hands of the superintendent and his assist 
ants. 

6. Determine the boundaries of school attend 
ance districts, subject to the approval of the board. 

7. Direet the supervision of instruction in the 
elementary, junior high and senior high schools 
and in all special schools, and direct the super 
vision of all auxiliary agencies of the schools, as 
extra-curricular activities. 

8. Assign, upon approval of the board, prine 
pals, teachers, janitors, nurses and other employees 
of the board to the schools where their work is to 
be done; transfer them from one school to another 
when such seems to be for the best interests of the 
school. 

9. Prepare, in conference with the secretary 0! 
the board and others in possession of the necessa'y 
facts, the annual budget, showing in detail the 
appropriations necessary to meet the estimated 
needs of the ensuing school year, and submit the 
same to the board of directors for consideration” 
and action. 

10, Have power, within the limits of the de 
tailed budget, approved by the board, to appr’ 
and direct all purchases and expenditures, making 
report to the board at each monthly meeting. ; 

11. Have general charge of the operation a” 
maintenance of the buildings and equipment of 
schools and the maintenance of grounds. 
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12, Report to the board from time to time con- 
the achievement and progress of the school 
Prepare an annual report setting forth 


cerning 
system. 
the condition of the schools. 

| 13. Direct a continuous study of the need for 
new school sites and school buildings. 

: Recommend plans for new buildings. 

5, Keep an efficiency record of all principals, 
teachers and other employees. 

16. Issue employment certificates and enforce 
sompulsory attendance law. 

17. Keep himself informed by study, visitation 
and attendance upon state and national educa- 
tional meetings concerning the important educa- 
nal movements and report the same to the board 
of directors. The necessary expenses for attend- 
ing state and national meetings should be paid by 


hoard of education. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


WHAT CONSTITUTES HIGH SCHOLAR- 
SHIP? 

Ix college and university administration it is 
frequently highly desirable to determine a stu- 
dent’s scholastic standing with a certain degree 
of reliability. Ordinarily this is done rather 
roughly by averaging his scholastic grades. 
This method tells us little, however, unless 
something is known of the actual incidence of 
various grades of scholarship. If, for example, 
a student makes an average “B” record for his 
whole college course, we can say at once that 
he is a strong student: but just how strong 
we do not know. Is such an achievement fairly 
common, or extremely rare? The present study 
constitutes an attempt to throw some light on 
this question. 

The grading system in use at the University 
ot California renders a quantitative study of 
the problem relatively simple. Scholarship is 
indicated by six grades, A, B, C, D, and E or 
P. The first four indieate passing work, the 
last two condition or failure. At the Univer- 
‘ity of California at Los Angeles these grades 
‘re on a quantitative basis, a faculty regulation 


yr 
nror 


riding that in the lower division the grade 


“A” be given to the highest five per cent. 


*t passing students. “B” is allotted to the 
text twenty-five per cent., “C” to the next fifty 
° sixty per cent, and “D” to the lowest ten to 


twent, . -_ ’ . - 
“y per cent, of those passing. No attempt 
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is made to suggest a fixed percentage of failures, 
this matter being left entirely to the judgment 
of instructors. In actual practice the percen- 
tage of failures ranges from two or three per 
cent. to ten or fifteen per cent. among the 
various departments of the university. 

In the upper division, “A” is awarded to the 
highest ten per cent. of those passing, “B” to 
the next thirty per cent., “C” to the next fifty 
per cent. and “D” to the lowest ten per cent. 
of those passing. Here also the percentage of 
failures is left entirely to the judgment of the 
instructor. 

Scholarship is further measured by allotting 
grade points on the following basis. For each 
unit or semester hour of “A” grade, three grade 
points are awarded. Similarly each unit of “B” 
grade entitles the student to two grade points 
and each unit of “C” grade to one grade point. 
The grade of “D” carries no grade points, 
while each unit of “E” or “F” grade is assigned 
one negative grade point. To qualify for the 
bachelor’s degree, the student must present as 
many grade points as units of work attempted. 
In other words, he must maintain a “C” 
average. 

This system makes it easy to compute what 
might be called a scholastic index. The method 
is simply to determine the ratio between grade 
peints and units of credit earned. Thus a stu- 
dent maintaining a “C” average would have a 
scholastic index of 1.00. A “B” average would 
give a scholastic index of 2.00, and an “A” 
average an index of 3.00. Obviously, however, 
such indices have little significance unless we 
know how they are distributed among the whole 
student population. 

Through the courtesy of the Recorder’s 
Office, data were furnished the writer which 
made possible the calculation of scholastic in- 
dices for the whole number of candidates for 
degrees in January and June, 1927, at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. The 
figures were based in nearly all cases upon at 
least seven semesters of residence work, and 
usually included the complete academic record. 
Table I presents the data for the two colleges 
of the university and for the entire group. 

It will be noted that the median attainment 
in the College of Letters and Science is some- 
what higher than in the Teachers College. The 











TABLE I 


or SCHOLASTIC INDICES 


DISTRIBUTION 


College of 


Scholastic Letters Teachers Total 
index and College group 
Science 
(N-247) (N-163) (N-410) 
ff & f ff & 
2.90-3.00 
2.90-2.89 
2.70-2.79 
2.60-2.69 3 1.2 3 7 
2.50-2.59 
2.40-2.49 2 8 2 oO 
2.30-—2.39 4 1.6 + 1.0 
2.20-—2.29 6 2.4 1 6 7 1.7 
2.10-2.19 + 1.6 1 6 5 1.2 
2.00—2.09 15 «6.1 15 3.7 
1.90-—1.99 6 2.4 + 2.5 10 2.4 
1.80—1.89 7 2.8 3) 0 16 3.9 
1.70-1.79 13 D.3 + 2.5 17 4.2 
1.60-1.69 11 4.5 10 6.1 21 D1 
1.50-1.59 17 6.9 10 6.1 27 6.6 
1.40-1.49 30 12.2 14 8.6 44 10.7 
1.30-1.39 27 10.9 21 12.9 48 11.7 
1.20-—1.29 26 10.5 26 15.9 02 «(12.7 
1.10-1.19 22 8.9 27 16.6 49 12.0 
1.00-—1.09 37 15.0 29 17.8 66 16.1 
.90— .99 15 6.1 6 3.0 21 5.1 
.80-— .89 2 5 1 6 3 7 
Median 1.38 1.27 1.33 
Q 27 20 23 
D 1.01 37 48 
dispersion of scholastic achievement is also 
markedly greater in the former college. Inas- 


much as the same grading system is in vogue 
in both colleges, it is likely that these figures 
represent actual facts as regards the distribu- 
tion of talent in the two colleges. 

The significance of the findings can be more 
easily appreciated if presented in the form of 
percentile ranks. This is done in Table IT. 

We are now in a position to answer our 
original questions with considerable accuracy. 
In the university as a whole,’ less than ten per 
cent. of those qualifying for degrees attain a 
scholastic index of 2.00 or more. A “B” aver- 
age, therefore, represents not merely a strong, 
but an extraordinary achievement. The stu- 
dent seeuring grades of “B” in half of his work, 


1The University of California at Los Angeles. 
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TABLE II 
PERCENTILE DISTRIBUTION oF ScHOLAstic INviceg 


Coll ae 
Percentile lane Teachers Total 
and Science College group 

95 2.2 1.88 20 
90 2.06 77 1.98 
85 1.95 1.65 1,81 
80 1.78 1.56 1.69 
75 1.68 1.49 1,59 
70 1.58 1,43 1.54 
65 1.51 1.38 1,46 
60 1.46 1.34 1.42 
55 1.42 1.30 1.37 
50 1.38 1.27 1,33 
45 1.33 1.24 1,29 
40 1.29 1.21 1.25 
35 1.24 1,18 1.21 
30 1.19 1.15 1.17 
5 1.14 1.10 1.13 
20 1.06 1.09 1.09 
15 1.05 1.06 1.06 
10 1.05 1.03 1.03 

5 97 


1.00 98 


and “C” in the balance, giving an index of 1.50 
surpasses sixty-five per cent. of the whole 
group. Half of the whole group of candidates 
for degrees attain an average of “B” or higher 
in less than one third of their courses. 

Furthermore, the data of Table II enable one 
to determine at a glance, and with a high 
degree of accuracy, the relative scholastic 
achievement of any individual student in terms 
of his percentile rank. Thus the record of 
student X shows a scholastic index of 2.29, 
placing him in Percentile 95, and indicating 
that he is among the highest five per cent. of his 
group. Student Y with an index 1.12 is m 
Percentile 20, showing that his work is sur 
passed by more than seventy-five per cent. of 
the whole group. 

It is probable that an extension of this method 
eovering each of the four academic years, and 
resulting in each student being given a percent 
tile rank at the end of each year of his college 
course would furnish data of great value both 
various committees. 

Marvin L. Darsie 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES, 
CALIFORNIA 
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